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THE CRITIC: PARTISAN OR REFEREE? 


Duncan I *hillips 


r > | 

we Editor, with a generosity and a 
trust in me for which I am grateful, has asked 
me to write for his own editorial page in Maca 
ziNt. OF Art some candid personal commentary. 
I have turned to his writing for some challenging 
thought, and in the February, 1952, issue I find 
that he advocates partisanship in art criticism 
and their 
balanced juries and their indifferent reviewers. 
I agree that the confusions of these conglomerate 


dislikes cross-section exhibitions with 


shows, assembled through split-second judgments, 
could be 
electrified 
out either 


either cleared with interpretation o1 
with controversy 
light or often they ar 
just reports with names. If thoughtful and in 
formed critics took sides and really sought to 
debate the issues enmeshed in the affair, these 
displays would serve their purpose better. Aside 
from the issues, that purpose for me is primarily 
to detach and to salute the artistic personalities 
within the various stylistic trends. Nevertheless 
such comprehensive surveys, if chosen by one 
discriminating eye and mind, should also be use 
ful to reveal the fact that truly personal and non 
conformist painters do keep seeing differently. 

Although the newsworthy interest that it 
generates cannot be questioned, yet the com- 
parative value of partisan criticism to the artist 
and the public may be less in the end than a 
judicial contrasting of the latest developments 
of classic and romantic, representative and ab 
stract, impressionist and expressionist. Even 
within what is known as modernism, an interest 
ing divergence appears between that Cézannian 
phase of intellectual and technical research which 
aims at a functional, closed composition and has 
led to new linguistic techniques, and that an 
tithetical which is 
becoming more and more improvised and_ in 
stinctual—as open and full of undirected energy 
as the air. A ean hardly be considered 
qualified to act as guide to the galleries unless, 
without any need to conceal his personal prefer 
ences, he can be tolerant and fair to other points 
of view 


if the reviews gave 
heat. Too 


free-association school now 


critic 


If he can care more for 
personalities than for theories, he will approve 
if not actually 


than his own. 


relish the diversities which affirm 
our freedom from collectivism and our invigorat 
ing open-mindedness. To use the Editor's kennel 
club comparison, a qualified judge can be in 
dulged in making his awards to the “best in each 
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class” in spite of his partiality to one breed. To 
require a special jury and a special reviewer for 
the realistic entries and different people for the 
abstractions would encourage the cultivation of 
partisanship and discourage the growth of toler 
ance. It would seem to imply that the criticism 
of one man cannot be a discriminating intellectual 
exercise in the understanding of diversities. It 
would, however, also demonstrate the truth that 
there cannot be one standard for all art. That is 
inconceivable, except under a dictatorship or the 
heavy hand of some dictatorial academy. In our 
free democracy there must be a separate standard 
for the best examples of each kind of painting 
or sculpture. That is an “acknowledged point of 
view, and its relativity is as natural to me as 
a collector and gallery director as the expression 
of a partisan standpoint is to the editor seeking 
to enliven his pages. 

My dedicated detachment from partisan- 
ship does not imply neutrality. Eclecticism I de- 
plore, because of its weak dilutions and its stale 
compounds. I am attracted to qualities of contem- 
porary art precisely because they thrill me with 
refreshing differences from any qualities I have 
cherished before, and I admire the esthetic in 
terpretations of the age we live in—even the 
symbols for the anarchy, the turmoil and the 
inner tensions. Yet I am always trying to think 
beyond our period-consciousness to the older 
symbols in art of less dated visual experience, 
wondering whether our geometric charts, our 
automatic writing in coils of color and our 
nebulous apparitions are not too much of 
own time to be for all time. 

The apparent taboo on lyrical realism, ac- 
cepting it only if it is “super” or “magical,” is 
I feel an admission of jaded sensibilities, no 
longer capable of quiet response to subtle quali- 
ties which never grow old, since they forever 
renew themselves in the love of the artists for 
the visible world—for their medium and for sheer 
creation. Undeniably and to our great loss there is 
not much talent to be found nowadays in this 
direction. What else could be expected during 
our current depreciation of impressionism as a 
continuing point of view? I contend, however, 
that “as artists saw and felt about nature in the 
past, so they are still entitled to see and to feel,” 


our 


(continued on page 88) 
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THINGS AND THE CREATIVE SELF 


Jacques Maritain 


a & 

l HE Things and the artist’s Self: what 
can we learn on this subject from the typical 
forms in which the creative effort of man’s eyes 
and hands has manifested itself in the course of 
centuries? .. . The crucial fact with which we are 
confronted is, it seems to me, the contrast and 
opposition between the approach and spirit, the 
poetic perception, of the Orient, and the ap- 
proach and spirit, the poetic perception, of the 
Occident, as regards the relationship between 
Things and the artist’s Self. 

In a general way it can be said—and it is 
strongly emphasized by Oriental writers—that the 
art of the Orient is the direct opposite of Western 
individualism. The Oriental artist would be 
ashamed of thinking of his ego and intending to 
manifest his own subjectivity in his work. His first 
duty is to forget himself. He looks at Things, he 
meditates on the mystery of their visible appear- 
ance and on the mystery of their secret life force; 
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he reveals both in his work, either for the plea- 
sure and the 
for the sacred rites of prayer and worship. But 
Oriental art is religious or 
religious-minded, this art is in communion with 
Things, not for the sake of Things but for the 
sake of some other—invisible and adorable—reality 
signs which, through 
art reveals together with Things. In ac 
has lifted art to that 
which is the very life of art, basically 
truth and and 
Oriental art is only 
art, it 


of man ornament of human life, or 


because essentially 


whose Things are, and 
Things, 
tual fact religion, not art, 
level of life 
needed for its 
which is the life 
Things; 
loathes realism. 

Now there are two specific features that 
be pointed out to help us realize why 


own greatness, 
of symbols. 
but, like genuine 


intent on every 


must 
Buddha in Earth-Touching Pose, Indian, Pala period, 9th ¢., 
black chlorite, height 37”, Dudley Peter Allen Collection, 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Things and the pure objectivity of Things, not 
man and human subjectivity, hold sway over 
Oriental art. 

On the one hand, as everywhere where 
the religious instinct in mankind has not been 
transfigured by the Gospel, the various religions 
with which Oriental art is connected are pri 
marily bound to keep and protect the human 
community through the social, legal, ritual effi 
cacy of the sacred functions. Accordingly, Orien- 
tal art is primarily concerned with the universe 
of objects involved in rite. It turns away from 
man to look for the sacred things meant by 
Things and the sacred faces mirrored in the 
world—a mythical universe which is extraneous 
to man, suprahuman, sometimes ferociously anti- 
human. How could idolatry not lie in wait for 
such an art? As long as God has not put on flesh, 
and the invisible made itself visible, man is prone 
to adore, together with the invisible powers, the 
signs the Things through which his art 
brings them to his eyes. He is all the more prone 


to do so as his art is more profoundly art, or en 
dowed with a stronger symbolic virtue. 

On the hand, art—for Oriental 
thought—does not stop at the work done. Better 
to say: A work of art is not simply an object 
fashioned by the artist and existing on its own. 
The work is brought to completion, the work 
exists, only when it is seen—as a meeting place 
where two minds (the artist’s and the beholder’s) 
join one another; it veritably exists only as a 
vehicle of actual ideal communication. As a re- 
sult, not only is the Oriental artist entirely intent 
on Things, but on Things to be made commu- 
nicable to the minds of others. And this (together 
with the related traditional dis- 
ciplines) is a further obligation for him to depart 
from himself and make self-forgetfulness his 
primordial virtue. 


other 


ascendancy of 


Such is, it seems to me, the general pic 
ture as concerns the Orient and the poetic ap- 
proach of Oriental art. But let us examine things 
at closer range. Asia “is nothing, if not spiritual,” 
Kakuzo Okakura said, and her unity is the unity 
of a single spirit. Yet there is diversity in this 
unity. A look at the difference between the major 
types of Oriental art offered by India and China 
may help our analysis to reach more definite con 
clusions. 

In what way is Indian art entirely intent 
on Things? I would say that this art is captured 
by Things; it means a giving up of soul to the 
life-giving violence that dwells in Things and 
ripens into sense-striking luxuriance. 

No doubt Indian art, like Indiar philoso 
phy, is permeated with spiritual practical pur- 
pose. What is done by the artist is less a work of 
art than an instrument for some invisible result 
to be produced within the mind. I am thinking 
not only of those hieratic diagrams which are, so 
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Detail of sculpture of Kaildsa Temple, Ellora, 9th c., 
(from Aux Indes, Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1951) 


to speak, ecstatic gadgets of yoga; but also of 
the spirited expression and smile through which 
so many images of Buddha aim to induce peace 
and contemplation in the beholder. 

Yet on the one hand everything which is 
not the Absolute is illusion; and on the other 
hand this very illusion is a manifestation of the 
Absolute—not as participated in by a created 
reality, but as mirrored in a dream; and the only 
Self is the Absolute. Let us say, then, that this 
dream is sacred: just as the pure flower of the 
lotus resting on the surface of the water, so the 
mud from which it arises is sacred; everything 
is sacred, There is no ascetic purification of the 
senses, but rather self-expansion and_self-evolu- 
tion of a life-power which is indivisibly sensual 
and spiritual—until final liberation from that very 
life-power, and from any sensible or intellectual 
representation. 

And there is no to the Absolute 
through created realities (since there are no cre- 
ated realities). How could the figures of the 
dream be of use to point to reality, the supreme, 


ascent 
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the Unique Reality? The wise man looks for pure 


aloofness, and turns only to his own inner self. 
There is no spiritualization of visible things (ex 
cept in certain works of the Greco-Buddhist 
school). Art has its dwelling place in maya—in 
natural phenomena—and in the realm of senses. 
It depicts a mirage, but it is delivered over to 
the mirage, and to the unbridled exuberance of 
sense-captivating forms. Such a process is all 
the more irresistible, as the prime duty of the 
artist—in the Oriental conception—is to identify 
himself with that which he has to express. Try 
as he may to reach beyond Nature, he can only 
succeed in identifying himself with the very life- 
force, the ferocious Eros which carries the dream 
of the world along to ceaseless births and renew- 
als and swarming productivity. He is vanquished 
by Nature and by the implacable fecundity of 
becoming. 

Thus it is that art, while always 
looking for the hidden meaning of Things, is cap- 


Indian 


tured by Things and gives itself up to their inner 
vital violence and outer vital luxuriance. Busy 
with their nine flavors, it offers us a profusion of 


dancing and moving, happy, poignant, heroic or 
pathetic, sometimes provocative, sometimes sav- 
‘age forms, of exquisite details or of majestic stone 
outgrowths that seem like enormous vegetable 
productions shaped from within by the soul, trop 
ical vines and forests. It bursts forth into a riot 
of ornaments and embellishings. It makes us 
wonder whether the conviction of the illusory na- 
ture of everything proffered by the senses does 
not result from, and counterbalance, a most pro- 
found sensual vitality. 

So richly beautiful an art does not seek 
after beauty. It always remains a vehicle at the 
service of some practical effect—either erotic, 
magic or religious. Even in its most splendid 
achievements, it remembers the impermanence of 
the wooden or clay materials it used originally, 
as well as the impermanence of nature (a century 
ago Father Hue still had the opportunity of ad- 
miring in Tibet statues carefully carved in but- 
ter). This art is not interested in the beauty of 
the human figure. For it, the human figure is 
only a part of cosmic appearances and one of the 


shadows cast by the dance of Shiva. 


Detail of sculpture of south portal of Stupa, Sanchi, Ist c. B. C., photograph Berko 
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Chinese art also is entirely intent on 
Things, but in a way typically different from the 
Indian way. It is not captured by Things; rather 
does it capture them, in the light of a sort of 
animist transnaturalism. This art is a contem- 
plative effort to discover in Things and bring out 
from Things their own encaged soul and inner 
principle of dynamic harmony, their “spirit,” con- 
ceived as a kind of invisible ghost which comes 
down to them from the spirit of the universe 
and gives them their typical form of life and 
movement. 

Here we have no dash for the Absolute, 
the supreme and unique Self. We have a cosmic 
faith, a sacred veneration for tao, the primal 
source, and for heaven, in which the spirits of all 
that is visibly shaped pre-exist, and from which 
they come down into Things to hide in them and 
shape and move them from within. And Things 
exist, be it in a fleeting manner—this native, deep 
seated Chinese feeling has possibly been invaded, 
but has never been effaced by Buddhist irreal- 
ism; Things are not a dream, they have their own 
reality. Then Things themselves (since they are 
real participations in being) can be spiritualized; 
in other words, the spirit they conceal can be 
discovered and set free by our contemplative 
grasping. And. senses, through which Things are 
reached, can be purified too. 

Such a process describes the primary in 
tent of Chinese art. What does the first of the 
famous six canons on Hsieh Ho prescribe? To 
have life-motion manifest the unique spiritual 
resonance that the artist catches in Things, in- 
spired as he is by his communion with the spirit 


of the cosmos. The second canon is no less signifi- 


cant. If the brush strokes which render bone 
structure have primacy among all means of exe- 
cution—to the point of making paintings, so to 
speak, a branch of calligraphy—it is because the 
very vigor and alertness of these touches, to- 
gether with the quality of the ink tones, express 
the movement of life perceived in things and its 
‘structural harmony~—and they are, at the same 
time, a token of the value of the artist’s own 
inspiration. 

The Chinese contemplative painter be- 
comes one with Things, not to be carried along 
by their generative torrent but to seize upon their 
own inner spirit. He draws them in; he suggests 
their spiritual meaning, leaving aside the whole 
glut of sense-satiating, flesh-and-blood forms and 
colors, luxuriant detail or ornament; he endeavors 
to make Things more impressively themselves, on 
his silk or his paper, than they are in themselves, 
and to reveal at the same time their affinities 
with the human soul; he enjoys their inner beauty 
and leads the beholder to divine it. Thus it is 
that he is busy with capturing Things, as I said 
a moment ago. 

A second typical difference from Indian 
art appears in the major importance given by the 
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Hsi Shi Ch’ang, Mountain Landscape: A Scholar's Abode, 
Sung dynasty, 960-1279 A.D., 

painting on silk, 72'/. x 40%", 

Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Opposite: 

Hao Ch'eng, 

Man Trying to Catch a Horse, 
Sung dynasty, lIth c., 
painting on silk, 13 x 14%”, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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Chinese artist to empty spaces, to silent times— 
because what matters above all is the power of 
suggestion of the work, and because in the 
Taoist view, the nonexistent has as much signifi- 
cance as the existent. “For, though all creatures 
under heaven are products of Being, Being itself 
is the product of Not-being.” This makes Chinese 
painting particularly akin to music, where rests 
are as important as sounds; whereas the works 
of Indian art are filled up, packed with the irre- 
sistible offspring of life and with expressive forms 
that saturate the eye. There is no more anatomi- 
cal science or concern in China than in India. 
But a running Chinese horse is the very spirit of 
the horse’s powerful movement, while Indian 
horses and elephants, dancers and dryads are 
sense-astonishing or enrapturing spokes of the 
wheel of nature. The flowing quality of Chinese 
art is more of a melody; that of Indian art, of a 
brimful river. 

Finally, as concerns the attitude of art 
with regard to beauty—a difficult subject, which 
I now only touch upon—I have already noted 


that Indian art is not directly concerned with 


beauty. Distinguishing between the conscious 
purpose of the artist and the vital dynamism of 
the virtue of art which is at work in him, one 
might say, more precisely, that neither Indian 
art (except by stealth) nor the Indian artist 
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seeks after beauty—I mean for beauty’s sake. 

Nor does the Chinese artist, any more 
than our medieval craftsmen, seek after beauty 
for beauty’s sake; but Chinese art, like our medi- 
eval art, seeks indeed after beauty as its sup- 
reme, transcendent end. In other words, the 
search for beauty does not haunt the conscious- 
ness of the Chinese or medieval artists, who 
enjoy the beauty of things but want only to make 
a “good” work, and to make it a vehicle of spiri- 
tual instruction. But the search after beauty for 
the sake of beauty, or as supreme, transcendent 
end, is present and paramount in the unconscious, 
intrinsic dynamism of Chinese art, and of medi- 
eval art as well; whereas the dynamism of Indian 
art itself tends, I would say, to a supreme end 
which is not beauty but praxis—practical use, 
especially spiritual experience, either of the de- 
vouring impermanence of Becoming or of the 
power of divinities. This virtue of art finds beauty 
by the way, without looking for it. Chinese art, 
however, despite its interest in portraiture, has 
not yet perceived the privileged beauty of the 
human figure. It is less interested in the beauty of 
the human body than in the beauty of land- 
scapes, birds and flowers. 

Some of the traits I have pointed out 
make Chinese art, in one sense, nearer than 
Indian art to our own art. It remains, neverthe- 





Sleeping Avalokitesvara, Sung Dynasty, 960-1279 A.D., Young Woman Seated, fresco from Ajanta, Cave 2, c. 650 
height 34'/,”, Art Institute of Chicago (from Aux Indes, Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1951) 


Maiden Playing the Flute, 
detail of ‘‘Ludovisi Throne,"’ 
Greek, early Sth c. B.C., 
marble, height 327”, 
National Museum, Rome 
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less, dominated by the supremacy of Things over 
the human self that characterizes Oriental art in 
general. According to this tendency towards sheer 
objectivity, the motion-giving and _ life-giving 
spirit on which Chinese art is intent in Things 
was to become a kind of typical formula as- 
signed once and for all to the various categories 
of things. Even the Chinese passion for codifica- 
tion, canonic rules and recipes, as well as the 
Chinese cult for masters in whose footprints dis- 
ciples must follow and whom they must piously 
copy, has made Chinese art liable to the temp- 
tation of an academicism no less boring than our 
own: hence those bamboos invariably stern in 
their never-yielding flexibility, those plum trees 
invariably courageous because they blossom in 
winter, those orchids invariably pure because 
they display their beauty in solitude, those chrys- 
anthemums invariably noble because they have 
the mind of a hermit, those mountains invariably 
smiling in spring and sleeping in winter, those 
farmers invariably rustic, those ladies invariably 
refined and those generals invariably brave. 


To what purpose have I submitted these 
observations about Indian and Chinese art? To 
what conclusion do they lead us? 

The typical difference between Indian art 
and Chinese art does not proceed from the 
Things that man contemplates. It proceeds from 
men who contemplate Things. All the distinctive 
features on which I have laid stress are but an ex- 
pression of the invisible human fabric—spiritual 
and carnal, religious, intellectual or emotional, de- 
pending both on nature and history, on condi- 
tioning and freedom—which is rooted in the sub- 
jectivity of the Indian people and the Chinese 
people. What makes Oriental art either typically 
Indian or typically Chinese is the fact that the 
particular poetic approach embodied in Chinese 
or Indian art, while in both cases turning away 
from the human ego to look only at Things, con- 
veys to the work, in reality, not only an obscure 
revelation of Things, but also—in an involuntary, 
reluctant and masked manner—an obscure revela- 
tion of the human Self as well, the collective 
Indian Self or collective Chinese Self. 

Furthermore, let us now take into account 
the great diversity of schools and styles into 
which both Indian and Chinese art have divided 
in the course of centuries burdened with an ex- 
traordinary succession of human events, changes 
and experiences. The poetic approach peculiar 
to each one of these schools conveyed to the 
works issuing from them, as well as an obscure 
revelation of Things, an obscure revelation of a 
particular collective subjectivity. 

And lastly let us look at the individual 
works themselves—at the great works which, trav- 
eling through the ages, bring to us the impact of 
some unforgettable creative intuition. In and 
through the admirable disinterestedness of the 
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Oriental artist, in and through his pure effort 
towards Things to be revealed in their pure ob- 
jectivity, it is also his individual soul, the unique 
quality of his singular emotion, the secret night 
of his own singular subjectivity, that are, despite 
himself, obscurely revealed to us and that strike 
us in the dark. The more the personality of the 
Oriental artist succeeds in forgetting itself and 
immolating itself in Things, the more, in point of 
fact, it is present and revives in the work. 

Here is, then, the conclusion we may re 
tain (a partial conclusion, since it refers only to 
the art of the Orient): it is that Oriental art is 
the opposite of Western individualism and never 
says “I.” It endeavors to hide the human Self and 
to stare only at Things. It is primarily directed 
towards communion with and expression of the 
transnatural, particularly the sacred content that 
is meant by Nature and by Things. But to the 
very extent to hich it reveals the secret mean 
ings of Things, — .ental art cannot help obscurely 
revealing also, despite itself, the creative subjec- 
tivity of the artist. The more the poetic percep 
tion that animates art catches and manifests the 
inner side of Things, the more it involves at the 
same time a disclosure and manifestation of the 
human Self. 


The same conclusion holds true for Greek 
art. I observe, parenthetically, that it is not in 
validated by Islamic art, which being forbidden 
the representation of figures—at least in public 
edifices—developed along the lines of a purely 
abstract objectivity. Islamic art is intent on math- 
ematical harmony and rhythmic order; and yet 
with all its rosettes and arabesques, garlands, 
palm leaves and floral tendrils, and its delight in 
color, it involuntarily betrays the vivid sensuous 
ness, burned by the intellect’s refined fire, of the 
creative subjectivity from which it proceeds. 

As regards Hellenic art, we know what 
testimony it affords of the “Greek miracle” as an 
epiphany of human reason. Man and reason stand 
facing the crushing impetus of cosmic powers 
and the traps set by the shrewd ruthlessness of 
the gods; they are bent on understanding the 
mystery of that implacable Nature within which 
they remain encompassed, and of that life to 
which it would have been better not to be born. 
Armed with invisible ideas, they struggle with 
Things. Orpheus charms the beasts and is torn 
by Maenads. Fate and freedom are face to face. 
Art, then, while being aware of the suprahuman, 
divine or magic, or Dionysian power inherent in 
Things, strives after the intelligibility of Things 
and intends to bring out their connivance with 
Reason. 

It was conflict and 
made the enigmatic and threatening significance 
of Things still present in the victory of reas.n 
that Greek art reached its unique, everlasting 
splendor. Later on, it luckily preserved in a host 


when such tension 
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ot incomparable works its genuine poetic ap- 
proach, but it was finally to succumb to the lies 
both of imitation and idealism. In its period of 
decadence, it deteriorated through submission to 
the separate authority of a thing-in-itself to be 
copied, and to the search after the canons of 
ideal beauty of this very thing. It became self- 
satisfied with those perfectly rationalized but 
deaf-mute melting shapes, imprisoned in them- 
selves and mirroring nothing, that Praxiteles of- 
fers to the admiration of the historians of art. 
Contrary to what we have noticed apro 
pos of Chinese art, not only Greek art but the 
Greek artist himself sought after beauty, and in 
the most conscious and purposeful manner, This 
was a great event in the spiritual history of man- 
kind: a value of 
beauty, which is a participation in divine attri- 


liberation of the transcendent 
butes and, at the same time, an invaluable step 
(though naturally pregnant with those “beautiful 
dangers” that Plato cherished) in the progress of 
the human spirit in self-xwareness. By the same 
stroke, Greek art perceived the privilege of man 
in the objective realm of beauty; it realized that 
the human body is the most beautiful object in 
nature—a that much for it. 
Greek art in adoration before the human 


revelation was too 


bent 


figure. Thus it was in the long run doubly van- 
quished: by nature and by the figure, by esthetic 
submission to the external thing-in-itself and by 
idolatrous worshipping of the human body. 

In conclusion we must observe that be- 
neath all essential differences, Greek art and Ori- 
ental art have a basic characteristic in common. 
Like the art of the Orient, Greek art is entirely 
intent on Things; it is against the grain of this 
fundamental tendency that creative subjectivity is 
disclosed and ‘manifested in the work, without 
the artist willing or knowing it. In struggling 
with Things and Nature, Greek art is always 
turned towards them. Man, privileged as his fig- 
ure may be, remains an object in Nature and a 
thing in the cosmos, subordinate to the perfection 
and divinity of the universality of Things. A cer- 
tain individualism starts to assert itelf, it is true, 
but only as to the artist’s individual talent or 
mastery, not as to his individual self-interiority. 
The Greek artist had less self-forgetfulness, per- 
haps, than the Chinese, but only in so far as he 
was concerned with his own excellence in the 
face of beholders or competitors, rather than 
with his own inwardness in the face of Things. 
The inner mystery of personality was not yet 
revealed to man. 


Visit of Mu Wang to Hsi Wang Mu, rubbing from front chamber of Wu Liang Tx'v, Han dynasty, 206 B. C.-220 A. D. 
(from Alan Priest, Chinese Sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1944) 
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DIVERTISSEMENTS VARIES 
Darius Milhaud 


Editor's Note: 
biography (New York, 
As a modern composer, Milhaud is a counterpart of the painters and sculptors of our time, facing 
many of the same problems. He was the intimate friend of Paul Claudel, that extraordinary 
union of writer, diplomat and man of faith, whose secretary he was at the French Legation 
in Brazil in 1917-18. On returning to Paris in 1919, Milhaud completed the group of Les Six 
(his five colleagues being Georges Auric, Louis Durey, Arthur Honegger, Germaine Tailleferre 
and Francis Poulenc), who during the last years of the first World War rallied around Erik 
Satie, 
them his backing and provided them with their theoretic ‘Bible’ in the form of a brilliant 
little pamphlet of aphorisms epitomizing the new tendencies which they represented, and 
elevating Erik Satie to the position of High Priest in the new esthetic cult (Rollo Myers, Erik 
Satie ).” 

Moreover, as these passages show, 


These extracts from Notes wirHout Music, Darius Milhaud’s forthcoming auto- 


Alfred A. Knopf, 1953) are especially appropriate to MAGAZINE OF ARI 


composer of an older generation. Les Six “were soon joined by Jean Cocteau, who gave 


Milhaud has over the years been in close personal 
and professional association with many of the most important contemporary artists. The 
collaboration of writer, artist and composer—all too rare in this country—has produced some 


of the most interesting work of our century. We are glad to be able in these pages to tell a 





little of Milhaud’s own participation and to illustrate a few of its pictorial results. 
Darius Milhaud now divides his time between Oakland, California, where he teaches 
at Mills College, and Paris; this is a happy augury for the future. 


1919 Still haunted by memories of Brazil, | 
assembled a few popular melodies, tangoes, 
maxixes, sambas and even a Portuguese fado and 
transcribed them with a rondo-like theme re- 
I called this 
fantasia Le Boeuf sur le toit, the title of a Brazil- 
ian popular song. I thought that the character 
of this music might make it suitable for an ac- 
companiment to one of Charlie Chaplin’s 
films . . Cocteau disapproved of my idea and 
proposed th: it he eae use it for a show, which 
he would undertake to put on. Cocteau has a 
genius for sissies Hardly has he con- 
ceived the idea of a project when he immediately 
carries it out. To begin with, we needed some 
form of financial backing. Jean took the plan of 
the Comédie des Champs- Elvsées to the Comte 
de Beaumont, who undertook to reserve in ad- 
vance, at a high price, the boxes and the first 
rows of orchestra seats. A few days later, as if 
at the wave of a magic wand, the whole theater 
was sold out, and the Shah of Persia even paid 
ten thousand francs for a front seat from which 
he could not see a thing, but was himself in full 
view of everyone. The expenses of the show 
being covered, all that remained to be done was 
to set to work. 


curring between each two of them. 


Cocteau produced a pantomine scenario 
that could be adapted to my music. He imagined 
a scene in a bar in America during Prohibi- 
tion. .[He] engaged the clowns from the 
C ‘irque Médrano and the Fratellinis to play the 
various parts. They followed implicitly all the 
extremely precise orders he gave them as pro- 
ducer. The huge masks lent peculiar distinc 
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tion to all the _— and made hands and 
feet unperceived. Guy-Pierre Fauconnet designed 
them, as well as the costumes. We got together 
one Sunday at my place to arrange the entrances 
and dances in accordance with my score, and 
for Fauconnet to draw the characters as Jean 
[Cocteau] described them to him. We worked 
so late that I offered to put Fauconnet up for the 
night, but he preferred to go home to Mont- 
parnasse after arranging another rendezvous with 
us. He did net turn up. Anxiously, Jean rushed 
to his house and learned that the poor fellow 
had died trying to light a fire; he was, unknown 
extremely ill, having, apparently, an en- 
larged heart. 

Raoul Dufy agreed to take over the work 
on the scenery for Le Boeuf, keeping our friend’s 


to us, 


masks and designs for the costumes. ; 
We announced three performances of Le 
Cocteau was so nervous that he was 
afraid no one would come after the first, which 
was not open to the public. He persuaded Lucien 
Daudet to send three hundred special delivery 
letters, each entitling the bearer to “a small box.” 
There was an indescribable crush at the doors, 
which only skilful handling and the diplomacy of 
Lucien Daudet managed to keep 
The program included Trois petites pieces 
montées, especially written by Erik Satie for our 
show, Auric’s Fox Trot and Poulenc’s Cocardes, 
sung by Koubitzky, accompanied by violin, 
trumpet, clarinet, trombone and big drum. Gol 
schmann conducted our orchestra of twenty-five 
instruments. This isolated was 
taken by both critics and public as a declaration 


Boeuf. 


hand, 


demonstration 
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of esthetic faith. 
sented under the 


The lighthearted show, pre- 
aegis of Erik Satie and treated 
by the newspapers as a practical joke, was re- 
garded by the public as symbolizing the music- 
hall and circus system of esthetics, and for the 
critics it represented the so-called postwar music. 
Forgetting that I had written Les Choéphores, 


1921 Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes had opened 


the season triumphantly with Stravinsky's Sacre 


who had at first had 
considerable in getting accustomed to 
this work, to it with fervent en 
thusiasm and lauded its composer—though they 
hoped he would not change his manner again. 
Diaghilev, influenced by the 
theories advanced by Cocteau in Le Coq et 
Varlequin, was distinctly attracted by the amus 
ingly direct art personified by Poulenc and Auric; 
other hand, he was not very fond of my 
Nevertheless, to please José Maria Sert, 
who was a great admirer of Claudel’s, he asked 
me to play L’'Homme et son désir. The perform 
ance took place in Misia Edwards’ drawing room. 
(She was to marry Sert a few weeks later.) She 
was a great friend of Diaghilev, and lent him 
assistance in putting on his shows. He 
placed great confidence in her judgment, which 
was trenchant. Like Diaghilev himself, 
alert for the novelty of the day, 
or rather of the latest minute, and if she liked a 
work would take it up. Otherwise—Satie 
used to say, “If you keep a magnificent pedigreed 
you should hide little birds from it!” and 


du printemps. The critics, 
difficulty 


now listened 


who was strongly 


on the 
music. 


devoted 


she was 
always on the 


she 


cat, 
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Jean Cocteau, Erik Satie, 
ink drawing 


1920, 


(from Rollo Myers, 


Erik Satie, London, 1948) 


both public and critics agreed that I was a 

clown and a strolling musician—I, who hated 

comedy and in composing Le Boeuf sur le toit 

had only aspired to create a merry, unpretentious 

divertissement in memory of the Brazilian rhythms 

that had so captured my imagination and never 
no, never!—made me laugh... . 


acting on this principle he kept the music of 
Parade (which he had nevertheless dedicated to 
her) a secret from her until the day of its first 
performance. It was therefore amid an atmo- 
sphere heavy with skepticism and unspoken 
reservation that I played my score. The icy 
silence that followed it was broken by a con- 
versation in Russian between Diaghilev and 
Massine. I soon realized that my symbolic and 
dramatic ballet no longer corresponded to the 
needs of the day. 

That winter another troupe of dancers, the 
Ballets Suédois, gave a series of performances at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. A Swedish 
Maecenas named Rolf de Maré devoted all his 
leisure to it and provided its financial backing. 
These dancers had not the virtuosity of the Rus- 
sians, but their sincerity and love of the art were 
very captivating. At first their répertoire con- 
sisted of Swedish works and folk dances, but on 
the advice of their conductor Inghelbrecht they 
extended it to include Albéniz’s Iberia, Ravel’s 
Le Tombeau de Couperin and Inghelbrecht’s El 
Greco. The choreography was by Jean Borlin. . . . 
When I submitted my L’Homme et son désir 
[to de Maré for consideration], he agreed to put 
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it on in spite of the choruses, the orchestra of 
soloists and the large number of percussion in- 
struments required. . Audrey Parr designed 
the costumes on the basis of suggestions by 
Claudel. The latter had just been appointed Am- 
bassador to Japan, and as the heir to the Imperial 
throne, Prince Hirohito, was passing through 
Paris at the time, often had to escort him. He 
would suddenly appear on the stage of the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées wearing a morning 
coat and top hat and interrupt the rehearsal at 
the most unexpected moments to suggest some 


new steps to Borlin. 

The first performance of L’'Homme et son 
désir took place on June 26th, 1921. I was anxi 
ous about the passages for unaccompanied per 
cussion, but they did not provoke any hostile 
demonstration, for they were short, and the music 
that followed immediately soothed the audience's 
irritation, and the vocal quartet acted as a seda 
tive. On each occasion the public’s reaction was 
different, ranging from restiveness to solemn at 
tention. De Maré ignored these fluctuating re 
sponses and kept my ballet in the répertoire. . . 


Action shot of L'Homme et son désir, produced by Rolf de Maré and Ballets Suédois, 1921; décor by Audrey Parr 


1923 As soon as I got back from the United 


States, I got in touch with Fernand Léger and 
Blaise Cendrars, with whom I was to work on a 


new ballet for Rolf de Maré. Cendrars chose 
for his subject the creation of the world, going 
for his inspiration to African folklore, in which 
he was particularly deeply versed, having just 
published a Negro anthology. On this occasion I 
remained more closely in contact with my collab- 
orators than for any other of my works. They 
were great frequenters of bals musette, and often 
took me with them, thus revealing to me a side 
of Parisian life with which I had not previously 
been familiar. . . . During our explorations Léger, 
Cendrars and I worked out details of our ballet. 
Léger wanted to adapt primitive Negro art and 
paint the drop-curtain and scenery with African 
divinities expressive of power and darkness. He 
was never satisfied that his sketches were terrify- 
ing enough. He showed me one for the curtain, 
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black on a dark 


had rejected on the grounds that it was too bright 


brown background, which he 
and “pretty-pretty.” He would have liked to use 
skins representing flowers, trees and animals of 
all kinds, which would have been filled with gas 
and allowed to fly up into the air at the moment 
of creation, like so many balloons. This plan could 
not be adopted because it would have required a 
complicated apparatus for inflating them in each 
corner of the stage, and the sound of the gas 
He had to 


be satisfied with drawing his inspiration from the 


would have drowned out the music. 


animal costumes worn by African dancers during 
their religious rites. At last in La Création du 
monde I had the opportunity I had been waiting 
for to use those elements of jazz to which I had 
devoted so much study. I adopted the same 
orchestra as used in Harlem, seventeen solo in 
struments, and I made wholesale use of the jazz 
style to convey a purely classical feeling. . . . 
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Fernand Léger, Three costumes (collection Rolf de Maré), and backdrop for La Création du Monde, 1923, 


courtesy Museum of Modern Art 


1924 The Paris season of 1924 was a par 


ticularly brilliant one from the choreographic 
point of view, with Diaghilev’s troupe vying with 
rhe latter had left the Ballets Russes 
in order to strike out on his own, and the Comte 
like the noble 


gave him the means of producing, 


Massine’s. 
de Beaumont, patrons of the 
renaissance, 
with his own troupe of dancers, the works he had 
commissioned 
Albert Flament on an old subject 
commedia dellarte entitled Insalata, a 
of Punchinello farces and love intrigues thwarted 


I agreed to accept a libretto by 
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from the 
mixture 


by jealous guardians; in short, a very highly 


complicated imbroglio bedeviled by a series of 
took as my in- 


disguises and mystifications. | 
spiration some ancient Italian music that Massine 
showed me and used a few of the serenade themes 
[ had brought back from Sardinia. I kept the 
title Salade and wrote a choral ballet. . .. A series 
of literary evenings, dance recitals and musical 
concerts was announced to take place under the 
auspices of the Soirées de Paris. Massine 
produced my ballet with décors by Braque, and 
Satie’s Mercure with décors by Picasso. . . . 
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Salade, ballet with music by Milhaud, décor by Georges Braque, 
choreography by Massine, 1924, 


photograph Waléry, courtesy William S$. Lieberman 


1925 Throughout his life Satie, courageously 


overcoming the miseries of man’s lot and drawing 
his strength from his own inward resources, never 
knew the meaning of compromise. He was very 
forthright in character, and as he detested cer 
tain critics, he could not bear the idea that his 
friends should associate with them. When there 
fore he found out at Monte Carlo that Poulenc 
and Auric had made friends with Louis Laloy, 
whom he regarded as his oldest enemy, he be 
haved as if it were a personal affront. No doubt 
this slight misunderstanding would have blown 
over if Auric had not: published an unfortunate 
article entitled “Adieu, Satie,” criticizing the 
music of Reldche (a ballet presented by the 
Ballet Suédois) and explaining his reasons for 
breaking with the composer, He seemed to have 
forgotten the preface to Parade, in which he had 
“Some 
of audacities now grown familiar and of the fan 
tasies that made us smile yesterday, pointed to 


written: well-informed critics, enamored 


the inexperience of musicians whose lack of charm 
and of originality they felt obliged to denounce. 
Meanwhile, Art pursues its path, from which no 
man can make it turn aside.” Satie was especial 
ly fond of Auric, and was much hurt by his atti 
tude. The breach between them widened. 
After the first night of Reldche, Satie fell 
seriously ill. Cirrhosis of the liver was diagnosed. 
He got into the habit of coming to Paris every 
day after this, lunching with Derain, with Braque 
or with me. He ate only very light meals, sitting 
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right up against the fireplace with his umbrella 
and overcoat, and with his hat pulled down over 
his eyes. In this posture he would remain silent 
and unstirring until the time came to catch his 
train for Arcueil. We did not think it right that 
he should travel every day like this, and we were 
so insistent that he finally decided to settle in 
Paris. He tried to get into the Hotel Istria in 
Montparnasse, but they could only promise him 
a room at a later date. Meanwhile he found a 
room at the Grand Hotel, thanks to the interven 
tion of Jean Wiéner, whose father had once been 
its manager. Still wearing his hat and coat and 
clutching his umbrella, he would spend his days 
sitting in a large armchair gazing at himself in a 
mirror and operating the lock on his door by a 
complicated arrangement of strings that he him 
self had contrived. He was so irritated by the 
telephone that we avoided calling him up, but 
often went to see him. His room was quiet and 
comfortable, but Satie refused to stay there, and 
in spite of the noisy company of painters and 
students he installed himself in the Hotel Istria as 
His state had 
that the 


soon as he could get a room there 


worsened to such an extent doctor 
ordered him to bed. 
Poor Satie! 


and everything gave rise to scenes 


He had never been ill before 
from taking 
medicine to having his temperature read. Several 
times we asked him whether he had any relatives 
whom he wished to see or to have informed of his 
illness, but his deliberately evasive answers pre 
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cluded further discussion of the matter. Yet it 
becoming necessary to make some serious 
decisions. When the doctor insisted that he be 
taken to the hospital, the Comte de Beaumont, 
who had endowed a ward at the Hépital St.- 
Joseph, used his influence to get a private room 
for him. Satie asked Madeleine [whom Milhaud 
was soon to marry] to pack his suitcase. As she 


Was 


knew he was likely to fly into inexplicable rages 
if things were not placed exactly the way he 


wanted them, she asked Braque to stand between 
them so that Satie might not be able to watch 
how she packed his case. We accompanied our 
friend in the ambulance as far as the little room 
from which he was never to emerge alive. The 
nun who put away his personal possessions soon 
realized thi at she had no ordinary patient to deal 
Satie’s only toilet accessories were a scrub- 
with 


with: 
bing brush and a piece of pumice stone, 
which no doubt he used to rub his skin. 
Despite his intolerable sufferings, he still 
brand of wit. 
Maritain brought a priest to see him. Satie de- 
scribed the priest to us next day as “looking like 
a Modigliani, black on a blue background.” When 
M. Lerolle came to see him about publishing 
Reldche, 
“You never need money so much as when you're 
remarked slyly. Hardly had 
Lerolle paid over the money when he hid the 
banknotes between the sheets of old newspapers 


retained his own characteristic 


he insisted upon being paid at once. 


in a hospital,” he 


piled up on his suitcase together with all sorts of 
papers and bits of string. Satie refused to allow 
anything to be thrown away; he loved to accumu- 
late all kinds of odds and ends. At the beg ‘ginning 
of his illness we had brought him several dozen 
handkerchiefs. Yet when Valentine Hugo asked 
him what he would like, he said, “I’ve seen some 
very fine handkerchiefs at the haberdasher’s 
downstairs in the Hdétel Istria; I should like to 
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Pablo Picasso, Stage design for Mercure, 
ballet with music by Satie 

and choreography by Massine, 1924 
(from Rollo Myers, Erik Satie, 

London, 1948) 


have some of them”; and when, at his request, 
Madeleine went to get a bundle of laundry from 
his concierge at Arcueil, she was dumbfounded 
to discover that it contained eighty-nine hand- 
kerchiefs. 

As soon as Poulenc heard of his illness, he 
asked me to beg Satie to see him. Satie was 
touched by this, but refused, saying: “No, no, I 
would rather not see him; they said goodbye to 
me, and now that I am ill, I prefer to take them 
at their word. One must stick to one’s guns to 
the last.” Several of his friends were at his side 
until his death—among them Brancusi, Wiéner, 
Desormiére and Caby, a young composer who 
had introduced himself to Satie after the per- 
formance of Reldche. He cared for him with 
intense devotion, patiently putting up with the 
sick man’s often unjustified rages. For six months 
Madeleine and I went to see him every day. 
When we left to go to Aix, where we were to be 
married, we feared we should never see him 
alive again. After a visit to the Middle East, 
from which I returned in very poor health, Made- 
leine was so alarmed by Satie’s condition that 
she insisted on my going to see him next day in 
spite of my own ‘weakness. Alas, we found only 
an empty bed. 

Conrad [the brother of Erik Satie] was an 
exceptionally disinterested and tactful man, and 
his first thought was to make his brother’s work 
as widely known as possible. He packed into the 
suitcase, bearing the initials E. $., which Satie 
had bought for his trip to Monte Carlo, all the 
little manuscript albums and separate sheets of 
music that he could find. He brought them to 
me, for me to sort out and publish what was 
worthy of being saved. This was a labor of love 
for me. 

Conrad asked Desormiére, Wiéner, Caby 
and ourselves to help him go through his brother's 
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Francis Picabia, Frontispiece for Reldche, 
with music by Satie and décor by Picabia, 1924 
(from Rollo Myers, Erik Satie, London, 1948) 


effects before the public sale. A narrow corridor 
with a washbasin in it led to the bedroom into 
which Satie had never allowed anyone, not even 
his concierge, to penetrate. The idea of entering 
it upset us. What a shock we had on opening 
the door! It seemed impossible that Satie had 
lived in such poverty. This man, whose faultless- 
ly clean and correct dress made him look rather 
like a model official, owned almost literally noth 
ing: a wretched bed, a table covered with the 
most incongruous objects, one chair and a half- 
empty wardrobe in which there were a dozen 
oldfashioned corduroy suits, brand new and ab- 
solutely identical. In each corner of 
were piles of old newspapers, old hats and walk 
ing sticks. On the ancient, broken-down piano, 
with its pedals tied up with string, there was a 
parcel whose postmark proved that it had been 
delivered several years before. Satie had merely 
torn a corner of the paper to see what it con- 
tained—a little picture, some New Year’s present, 
no doubt. On the piano we found gifts bearing 
witness to a precious friendship—the de luxe edi- 
tion of Debussy’s Poémes de Baudelaire, and 
Estampes and Images with such affectionate dedi 
cations as “to Erik Satie, the gentle medieval 
musician” and “To the famous contrapuntist Erik 
Satie.” Behind the piano we found an exercise 
book containing Jack-in-the-Box and Genevieve 
de Brabant, which Satie thought he had lost in a 
bus. With his characteristic meticulous care he 
had arranged in an old cigar box more than four 
thousand little pieces of paper, on which he had 
made curious drawings and written extravagant 
descriptions. They spoke of enchanted shores, 
pools and marshes in the time of Charlemagne. 
There were frequent allusions to the devil or to a 
magician who inhabited a “cast-iron castle in the 
gothic style.” He had also very carefully traced 
tiny plans of an imaginary Arcueil, in which the 


the room 
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rue du Diable stood near the Place Nétre-Dame. 
Had we not also seen chalked up on the gate 


s 
( 
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of the house opposite (by whom?): “This house 
is haunted by the devil?” 

On the day of the sale, Satie’s friends de- 
cided to buy in everything personal that had be- 
longed to him. Déso stood beside the auctioneer 
and, while forcing up the bidding, also kept an 
eye open for anything likely to be of interest to 
us. Thus the Comte de Beaumont acquired the 
hig portrait of Satie playing the organ—a painting 
in the style of a stained-glass window—by Antoine 
de la Rochefoucauld; Braque bought the portrait 
by Desboutins and the old piano; I went home 
with all sorts of souvenirs—walking sticks; draw- 
ings in red ink, no doubt representing the char- 
acters in the ballet Uspud; scrawls of what looked 
like plain song, illuminated and framed; and a 
large painting that when cleaned turned out to 
be our friend’s portrait by Zuloaga. 

In homage to Satie; Diaghilev organized 
a performance of Parade, Mercure (by permission 
of the Comte de Beaumont) and Jack-in-the-Box 
orchestrated by me and with décors by Derain. 
The Comte de Beaumont got Déso to conduct a 
concert of works by Satie, at which the first per 
formance of Genevieve de Brabant, orchestrated 
by Déso himself, was given. Ortiz designed pup 
pets for this show. Conrad Satie conceived the 
delicate attention of offering Déso and me legal 
documents ceding all rights in these two works 
to us. 





Left: Fernand Léger, Backdrop 
fer Act Il, Scene 3 of Bolivar, 
1949. Below: action shot of 
Milhaud's opera Bolivar, with 
décor by Fernand Léger, first 
produced in Paris, 1950 





1950 In May, 1950, the Paris Opéra put on 
my Bolivar. The performance was remarkably 
skilful, thanks to André Cluytens, who conducted 
the orchestra. The Opéra’s best singers took part: 
Jeannine Micheau, Héléne Bouvier, Roger Bour- 
din and Giraudeau. The production by Max de 
Rieux was superb, and Fernand Léger’s ten sets 
again attested to his great theatrical artistry. 

We got a divided press. Certain reviewers 
outdid themselves in hostility, going well past the 
boundaries of criticism. They hoped to have the 


opera withdrawn, but the public sided with me. 
Bolivar was played for two seasons, and I had 
the pleasure of seeing it advertised when I ar- 
rived back in Paris for the 1951/2 season. . . 
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AN ARTIST IN 


THE STREETS 


Christopher Tunnard 


:. is a sign of the times that the role of 
art in the city is today a negligible thing. Where 
do we find the artist when we seek the solace 
and inspiration of his divine imagination? In 
great museums, where the objects of man’s crea- 
tive power are stored. It is significant that those 
who come to such public palaces to view their 
collections of treasures come from an outer world 
in which visual enjoyment has been forgotten or 
denied. The sensations of the street are purely 
vicarious; they are no substitute for beauty by 
design. The hunger for art springs from the 
starvation of the eye. 

Just five hundred years ago, in 1452, Al 
berti’s great book De re aedificatoria was in the 
hands of the public. This great humanist, in 
whom a searching Christianity was married to 
ancient philosophy, gave us our first directives 
for the building of cities according to the prin- 
ciples of art. We must look, as he did, to the 
artist if we are to recapture that feeling for the 
city which can reshape it in a form commensurate 
with the dignity of man. We are much more aware 
today of our civic duty than we used to be, but 
of civic art we know all too little. We worry 
about the lack of interest in city planning and 
try to frighten people into doing something about 
it, while all the time we are neglecting the 
strongest interest-arouser that man has yet dis 
covered—the power of the artist to convey beau 
tiful, noble ideas. 

The painter and the sculptor have seen 
the city as no one else can, and they have built 
many of the civic complexes we most admire. 
“If some of Piranesi’s ephemeral visions—his pris- 
ons, his arcaded bridge, his ancient Campidoglio 

had endured as solid and lasting buildings in 
Rome, the whole world would have run to see 
them as it goes to see the Piazza Navona or the 
Piazza San Pietro, the issue of kindred imagina- 
tions,” says Corrado Ricci (La Scenografia Itali 
ana, Milan, 1930). When we think of Piranesi’s 
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influence on the great French architect Ledoux 
we can be grateful that the visions were at least 
put on paper. 
But many visions of the city have found 
their expression in stone. As the innovator, the 
artist has the advantage of turning at once to 
the highest sources of inspiration. When John, 
the prophet of Ephesus, gave us the city “pre 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband,” a 
theme was provided that could immediately be 
put to use in manuscripts, drawings, on walls or 
in clay. The vision of the heavenly city occurs at 
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rective strong enough for sculptors to create it 


the very end of the Revelations, a di 
in stone as a culminating motive in their most 
elaborate compositions. The chapters of the 
Apocalypse also give much of the subject matter 
for the decoration of gothic cathedrals: the tym 
panum the door Christ 
within a the symbols 
of the Four Evangelists, while the twenty-four 
elders sit beneath gazing upwards. A small house 


over may show seated 


mandorla, surrounded by 


or temple (edicule) often occurs here as a frame 
transterring to stone an idea presented to the 
sculptor in an illuminated manuscript. 

As the art of building religious edifices ad 
vanced, that which had begun as background 
gradually assumed increasing importance. The 
fagades became more complicated until they ap 
pear as cities of sculpture, with each figure set 
in its temple or arch, as in the tympanum of the 
Portail de Ste. Anne at Notre 
Here we can observe the buildings of a fore 
city, the 
with statues giving the appearance of a crowded 
This book 


wherein people could learn all that was necessary 


Dame in Paris. 


shortened receding archivolts peopled 


street. was a public art, an open 
for them to know, and an exercise in movement 


in receding planes and civic design. 


Above 
Pitcairn 


marble, 
Philadelphia 


Relief from a house in Cluny, French, 12th «., 


collection, Bryn Athyn, Penna., courtesy 


Museum of Art 
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Little cities are to be found not only in 
the stone sculpture of gothic cathedrals but in 
the work of painters as well. We 
century A.D. 


clearly, in 


have Roman 
which show 
pe rspe ctive; 


paintings of the first 


imaginary cities” very 


while in Mayan and Incan art the edicule is quite 


common. An attempt of early painters may be 
seen in the Boscoreale room in the Metropolit: in 
Museum of Art. Here is a disembodied city, float- 
ing in air; only parts of it are visible, so that the 
imagination must fill in the relationships. The 
city continues to be rendered in stained glass or 
illuminated manuscripts for centuries, until sud- 
denly one day the painter leaves his magic mir- 
ror behind and ste ps out into the street itself. 
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Above: Gian Battista Piranesi, A Reyal 
Court Yard, mid-18th ¢. (from W. Hegemann 
and E. Peets, An Architect's Handbook of 
Civic Art, New York, 1922) 


Lorenzo Bernini, 

Four Rivers Fountain, 
Piazza Navona, Rome 
(from Colasanti, Le Fontane d'Italia, Rome, 
1926) 


1647-52, 


The period of about one hundred and 
fifty years during which the city enters painting, 
and the artist in turn enters the city, begins with 
the discoveries of Alberti. Destined to explore 
the visible universe so recently discovered, Al- 
berti’s wisdom compels him to think of architec- 
ture entirely as civic activity—of the glory that 
its utility and arrangement brings to the civic 
complex. For him the highest good is the public 
interest, the basic unit of society the family, and 
the logical grouping of society the city. (Like 
Aristotle, he calls the city a “natural” phenome- 
non.) Alberti does not neglect the importance of 
trade as the life-blood of a community, and in his 
“rules” for city building contained in Book Eight 
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Luciano Laurana (?), Ideal Square of a City, ¢. 1475, tempera, 427% x 117'/—", Ducal Palace Urbino, (from Art Bulletin, Vol. X, 1928) 





of his De re aedificatoria, he forgets nothing 
that can contribute to the comfort and pleasure 
of all groups and ages, including “porticoes raised 
above the level of the ground one-fifth part of 
their breadth,” for shops with galleries above, 
“where old men may spend the heat of the day.” 

It is not so much Alberti’s rules that in- 
terest us here (“I would have a square twice as 
long as broad”; “A proper height for the build- 
ings about a square is one third of the breadth 
of the open area, or one sixth at the least”), as 
the fact that they were immediately translated 
into three-dimensional form in the paintings of 
Luciano Laurana and others. Civic design in ren- 
aissance painting anticipates actual building; a 
direct line can be traced from Alberti through 
Laurana to Bramante and Raphael. As Kenneth 
Clark has pointed out, painters showed a better 
understanding of classical models than their ar- 
chitectural contemporaries. Moreover, painters 
such as Botticelli were often called in to give judg- 
ments on buildings, and the civic designs in their 
paintings were not, therefore, mere exercises but 
were real attempts at architectural composition 
showing a high degree of technical mastery. 

If, as is generally believed, modern _per- 
spective stems from Alberti, it was developed by 
the painters into a real instrument for civic de- 
sign. Before Laurana’s panels at Urbino, it is hard 
to find paintings in which whole buildings and 
streets appear as complete compositions. Form- 
erly interiors, loggias or arches had been used, 
but now the city begins to appear—a dream city, 
of course, but soon to be translated into reality. 
Laurana paints his circular temple in the place of 
honor in another Urbino panel, but it is executed 


in stone in the famous Tempietto of Bramante 


(1501-02), who was Laurana’s successor at Ur- 
bino (see Fiske Kimball, “Luciano Laurana and 
the High Renaissance,” Art Bulletin, vol. X, 1928, 
p. 18). Everything in Laurana is an experience of 
renaissance ideas of grouping in centralized com 
positions. There is nothing of the baroque indi- 
viduality which gives buildings a separate exist- 
ence, and so these are typical renaissance com- 
positions in contrast to the later groupings built 
by Michelangelo and others. 
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hus the magic mirror is now reversed. 
Like Alice Through the Looking Glass, the paint 
er has taken us through to another world, a real 
world in which we find artists building cities 
There is the work of Michelangelo on the Campi 
doglio and the Piazza Farnese, of Vasari and the 
Uffizi, of Bernini with his great square before St. 
Peter's. And where the artist did not actually 
create civic complexes, we may be sure that he 
was advising. Ghiberti was co-architect of the 
Florentine Duomo, and in the case of Michelozzo 
and Francesco di Giorgio Martini, it is hard to 
tell whether they were architects, sculptors or 
civic designers. 

The vision of the artist triumphs in the 
final shape of the Piazza San Marco at Venice, 
where in 1536-37 the sculptor Jacopo Sansovino 
received the commission tor the Library which 
was to house the rich collections belonging to the 
Republic and to the early humanist, Cardinal 
Bessarion. Sansovino had worked in Rome where 
he restored antique sculptures, among them the 
Laocoén, recently discovered in 1515; with his 
friend Andrea del Sarto he designed statues and 
triumphal arches for a religious festival; he quar- 
relled with Michelangelo, with whom he had 
hoped to collaborate on the fagade (which has 
never been built) of 
and arriving in Venice, he refused an invitation 


San Lorenzo in Florence; 
from Francis I to go to France, owing probably 
to the persuasion of the artist Titian and the poet 
Aretino. In 1529 he was appointed Proto della 
Procuratia de Supra, a position giving him artistic 
supervision of the Basilica of St. Mark’s and all 
the other buildings around it that lay under the 
jurisdiction of the Procurators. In 1536-37 he was 
given the commission to build the Library. By 
placing the magnificent structure where he did, 
setting it back from the Campanile and fixing its 
height at fifty-one feet—approximately that of the 
gothic Procuratie Vecchie across the square—San 
sovino gave the Piazza its present shape. Scam 
ozzi, who completed the Library after Sansovino’s 
death, followed the sculptor’s general design in 
carrying out the Procuratie Nuove, although he 
persisted in raising the new building a_ story 
that of the On the site of the 


above Library. 
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John Collett, Convent Garden, ¢ 


1750, showing the 


square as designed by Inigo Jones, 


oil, collection E. E. Cook, Bath (from Country Life, May 16th, 1952) 


Fabbrica Nuova, built in 1810 for Eugéne Beau- 
harnais at the western end of the square, there 
formerly stood the church of San Geminiano with 
its fagade by Sansovino, further evidence of his 
hand. In its modern form, the Piazza San Marco 


thus owes its shape to a sculptor’s art. 


If Sansovino gives us the chief lessons of 
sculpture in the matter of civic design, we may 
also learn from Michelangelo, who by demanding 


The Piazzetta of $. Marco, 


Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, 


Francesco Guardi, Venice, oil, 


Berlin, courtesy Art News 


the destruction of the houses in front of the Pa- 
lazzo Farnese fashioned a square; or from French 
painters like Charles Le Brun, whose profession 
was primarily decorator, but who ordered the 
theme of the gardens at Versailles, recapturing 
the story of Apollo rising at his far-distant foun- 
tain and setting in the grotto of Thetis. In Eng 
land Inigo Jones, a designer of scenery for 
masques, created Covent Garden, which vies with 


121, x 18”, 
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Wren’s later scheme for Greenwich Hospital as the 
most important complex of the London area. And 
gardeners too: Le Notre in making the central 
allée of the Tuileries Gardens so important was 
able to give Paris that great axis which was later 
to culminate in the Arc de Triomphe at the end 
of the Champs Elysées. “We ought to have a Le 
Notre to form our plan,” wrote the Abbé Laugier, 
“that he may put therein taste and thought; that 
there shall be more of choice and abundance of 
contrasts. There governs a cold uniformity which 
makes the disorder of our cities regretted. We 
should look upon the cities as a forest, that there 
may be order therein and nevertheless a sort of 
confusion. We should have this, and possess in 
an eminent degree the art of combining.” It is 
the great contribution of the artist to cities that 
he has been able to combine—that the arches of 
the Library echo the arches of the Doge’s Palace, 
although the buildings are separated by centuries; 
that Palladio described the Library as “perhaps 
the richest and most ornamented edifice built 
since the Ancients,” and that all the squares and 
places mentioned above are more desirable be- 
cause fashioned by the artist's hand. 

Where the inspired touch has lingered, ur- 
ban form has been enriched. Would we pause at 
the Are de Triomphe without the attraction of its 
sculptured reliefs by Rude? in the Piazza della 
Signoria without the work of Donatello? in the 
main square of Bologna if it were not for Gio- 
vanni da Bologna? at the Paris Opéra if we could 
not admire the decorations of Carpeaux? Can we 
still find room for the artist’s inventions in our 
cities, in the manner of Raymond Sube’s obelisks 
at the approach to the Pont du Carrousel, which 
rise up at night transformed into lighted pylons? 
The truth is that not only have we forgotten the 
artist as an inspired creator of cities, but that we 
are willing to do without the artist as decorator 
or as inventor; in fact, his entire range of talent 
has been sacrificed. John Dewey, in Art as Ex- 
perience (p. 222), examines the case of sculp- 
ture, “for ages an organic part of architecture,” 
and shows that its achievement of “independ- 
ence” from building through finding a home in 
public parks or “in rooms already overcrowded” 
has not coincided with any notable advance in 
the art. We have forgotten that ornament gives 
scale, a place for the eye to rest as it moves about 
the surface of a building, in an erroneous belief 
that scale is a matter of size. We are willing to 
look with Veblen at the “backs” of buildings, and 
to voice no complaint when the plain back be- 
comes the uninteresting front. 

But this has not been so. In 
America, great collaborations have existed. We 
think of the two classical revivals—the first being 
Jefferson’s. “He wanted to turn American archi- 
tecture into a monumental channel,” Kimball has 
noted, “worthy of these new independent states.” 
He almost succeeded, but the romantic revival 
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“In a country which has no aris- 
tocracy of taste,” warned. Jefferson, “houses, 
grounds and towns must be surrounded by a 
maximum of beauty.” It was he who imported 
foreign artists to design and embellish the capital; 
and indeed in Washington itself, the tradition of 
the Grand Design has never really been broken. 
That Washington is not yet completed is an 
other matter. 


came too soon. 


The Greek Revival period also employed 
the artist; in fact in the case of the great State 
Capitol at Columbus, Ohio, there is evidence that 
the painter, Thomas Cole, was able to influence 
the design of the building. We cannot here entet 
a discussion of the architects who submitted de 
signs in the competition of 1838, but we know 
that Cole won third prize; that his friend, W. A. 
Adams of Zanesville, used his influence to in 
corporate Cole’s ideas in the finished building; 
and that a letter from Cole says, “They are build 
ing the State Capitol in Ohio. The design, you 
know, is mine.” And in the painting called The 
Architect's Dream, there is more than an echo of 
the drum and pediment of the Capitol. 

The second classical revival came with the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, “the first expres 
sion of American thought as unity,” as Henry 
Adams put it. Here was a collaboration of all the 
arts, and in the City Beautiful movement which 
followed, the artist was not neglected. The “Plan 
of Chicago in 1909” is a three-dimensional plan. 
Its architect called for “a relationship of every 
building to each other.” And some of it was put 
into execution—notably the splendid lakefront 
development. San Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis—the list of cities that enlisted the power 
of art create 
groupings is a long one. And the list of sculptors 
and painters, as well as architects, is longer. 

Thus collaboration has existed at certain 
periods in our urban history. The artist has been 
in the streets. Even today he 


Francisco, 


in order to new centers of civic 


sometimes can be 
found there, “exploiting his own medium to the 
point of independence.” This is not a desirable 
state of affairs, either for the artist or for the 
city. Witness New York: A vast output of sculp- 
tural decoration exists there—good, bad and in 
different—not only in the obvious places like 
Rockefeller Center but on the doorways, cornices 
canopies and brackets of less important buildings 
scattered all over the city. It is not seen or ad 
mired, because it is always incidental. It has none 
of the earlier New York City 
ornament—the discreet yet original ironwork of 
handrail hollow post, for that 
adorned streets of houses before the 
brownstone era. Nor have we the integrated orna 


effectiveness of 
and instance, 
whole 


ment of the whole building, which Sullivan at 
tempted and which actually was achieved in Cass 
Gilbert’s Woolworth Building—that half-forgotten 
giant which the well-known architectural critic 
Montgomery Schuyler in 1913 called “shapely 
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and proportionate as well as over-topping.” That 
it was not all “brute bulk,” seemed to Schuyler 
to be due to “art and man’s device” that flattered 
and satisfied the eye. This building has worn ex- 
tremely well. It is no longer white, but the detail 
of its sculptured shapes on the substructure and 
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Alexander Jackson Davis, copy after Thomas Cole's design for 
State Capitol, Columbus, O., 1850, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


on the tower is strong enough to be seen from a 
distance, while close up the eye does not take 
offence over what in another context would be 
uninteresting decoration. The eye is grateful to 
find sculptured forms—creating an architectural 
form; they are there to provide scale, rather than 
to “exploit their own medium to the point of in- 
dependence.” 

As recently as the ‘twenties, businessmen 
catered to the pleasures of the eye. Since the 
enormous strides made by the advertising frater- 
nity, however, business architecture has been for- 
gotten. Decoration has been eliminated; this fits 
perfectly with the new business philosophy, 
which scorns pleasure and favors the useful—a 
Veblenesque attitude considered helpful to the 
development of both business and science. Archi 
tects have helped to spread the idea that decora- 
tion is costly, frivolous and superfluous, that mod- 
ern architecture is “cheaper” than eclectic 
architecture (which is not necessarily true) and 
that astylar functionalism is correct for business 
use. This may be so, but not necessarily for pub- 
lic use or enjoyment. 

It is not so much that the glorification of 
the individual has forced an infinite division of 
the world of art, as Baudelaire put it long ago 
in the 1840's, or that, as he savagely charged, it is 
the painters who have killed painting or the archi- 
tects who have killed architecture; it is that the 
client has disappeared. “The business-managed 
city of Carthage” supported the arts; the busi- 
ness-managed American city of the mid-century 
does not. The industrialist occasionally fosters art 
with the aim of improving the design of his prod- 
uct (Container Corporation of America), and 


Thomas Cole, The Architect's Dream, 1840, oil, 54 x 84”, Toledo Museum of Art, courtesy Art News 
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Edward Hopper, Sunday, 1926, oil, 29 x 34”, The Phillips Collection, 


sometimes a business corporation collects paint- 
ings that it shows to the public (International 
Business Machines). But the responsibility felt by 
a few individuals of the business world is not 
generally shared; “the man who makes a chair is 
not obliged to sit in it,” complained James Feni- 
more Cooper of the American businessman, “and 
is therefore content to consult his profits merely 
. The American people cling to their own 
uninstructed fancies in preference to the outlines 
and proportions of the more approved models.” 
And so the modern artist turns away—to 
the picturesque, the magical (in the case of Dali 
and Magritte) or the melancholy aspects of the 
city. The paintings of Edward Hopper have a 
strong sense of the loneliness of the great metrop 
olis—a car vanishing around the corner of an 
empty street, a lighted drugstore window with 
nobody in sight or an old man sitting on the 
curbstone on a Sunday morning with the waste 
paper blowing in the wind. There is no allegori- 
cal or historical painting, no heroic scale in art, 
because the artist has not been asked to contrib 
ute this dimension, and there is no place for it to 
exist. He has not even been allowed to satisfy om 
innocent pleasures by contributing a leaf or a 


flower to the stripped surfaces of present-day 


urban structures. When taste does change—as 
change it someday will—the skill which has died 
out will have to be learned all over again. 
Meanwhile the painter who is enjoying his 
hour of triumph in the city is Le Corbusier, one 
of the founders of purism. He has succeeded in 
replacing the tower with the slab—first in Rocke- 
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Washington, D. C 


feller Center, which owes something to his earlie: 
schemes, and more recently in the Secretariat 
Building of the United Nations. The only certain 
fact about this new trend is that it will not last. 
The tower gives way to the slab with walls of 
glass; the slab will give way—to the shell dome, 
perhaps? In an architecture which derives ex- 
clusively from technology, anything is possible, 
and everything will be tried. 

In looking at the latest manifestations of 
this trend, we should not forget our first great 
architect, Jefferson, of whom the Marquis de 
Chastellux observed that “it seemed as if from 
his youth he had placed his mind, as he had 
done _ his from 
which he might contemplate the universe,” and 


house, on an elevated situation 
yet who scrambled among the politicians to plant 
the arts and sciences in America; who created a 
style of architecture, even an American order of 
architecture, while unafraid to borrow from his 
model, Palladio. Today the 
search for an American style goes on, confused by 
a frantic pursuit of originality, as Thomas Hast 


first and consistent 


ings observed years ago—resulting only in the cre 
ation of, at most, a mood. We hear of an Ameri- 
can style of architecture Frank Lloyd 
Wright, of the American school of painting from 


from 


every museum. Few realize that this is sectional 
ism -product of a needless sense of inferiority. As 
long’ as there is American stone, American vege 
tation and American light, there will be an Amer 
ican architecture and painting; as long as there 
are Americans there will be an American litera 


ture. As if we had never had an American archi 
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tecture! And still we search for something differ- 
ent-—some mark that sets us off from the rest of 
the world—instead of aiming high and coming to 
grips with universal values, Have we, like Jeffer- 
“consulted the arts in order to shelter our- 
the merely 


son, 


selves from elements,” or have we 


Le Corbusier, Still-Life, 


1920, oil, 31% x 39%", 


consulted the weather? Are we aiming to build 
well, or just to build differently? 

These questions cannot be resolved with- 
out the aid and power of the artist—now so 
reduced in his possibility of civic service, but 
once called by Alberti “divine.” 


Museum of Modetn Art 


Le Corbusier, Project for Water-Front Quarter and Skyscraper, Algiers, 1939 
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THE CULT OF THE FEMALE 
AMONG THE TRASCANS 
Carl Benton Compton 


a since man first discovered the arts 
of painting and sculpture, he has represented his 
fellow man—or, more often, his fellow woman 
in pictures, carvings or modeled figures. These 
objects are often far from our modern ideals of 
what constitutes the “form divine”; on the other 
hand, in cultures like the Formative of Mexico 
(c. 1000 B. C.—300 A.D.), a whole class of figu 
ines is so dainty and appealing as to have won 
the name of “pretty ladies.” In Europe, early man 
seems to have preferred a figure whose propor- 
tions would cause almost any woman today to 
hasten to the nearest reducing salon, while early 
American man apparently liked his ladies more 
svelte. Paintings and sculpture from either conti 
nent, however, never leave one in doubt as to 
what sex is portrayed. By contrast, the representa 
tions of masculine personages are so sketchy as 
to have led one writer to observe that the male 
figure is the stepchild of prehistoric art. 

As we consider this matter of the dispro 
portion between male and female subjects in 
early art, we are struck by the curious circum 
stance that, while in all the major cultures of 
the past few thousand years the supreme god was 
usually conceived of as male, the painted and 
sculptured depictions of deities were often pre 
ponderantly female. Thus the cult of Isis flour- 
ished in Egypt, that of Ishtar in Mesopotamia, 
of the Snake Goddess in Crete, of Aphrodite in 
Greece and Venus in Rome; and during the mid 
dle ages the widespread cult of the Virgin, like 
these earlier forerunners, inspired the production 
of innumerable works of art. Perhaps this anom 
aly is to be attributed to the fact that male dei 
ties were considered too sacred to be frequently 
portrayed as objects; or there may be some other 
reason, still unknown, for the comparative scarcity 
with which they were represented. We may sup- 
pose, however, that the female representations 
had a manifold purpose of veneration, appease- 
ment and, perhaps more important, supplication 
for fecundity in both plant and animal life. In 
addition, the female deities were probably con 
sidered more decorative than the male. 
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Standing woman holding bowl, 
from Jalisco, black ware, 
photograph Floyd Faxon 


The ancient peoples who inhabited the 
west central region of what is now Mexico were 
no exception in this “cult of the female.” We call 
for the 
complex of various ethnic groups who composed 
the “Tarascan” empire at the time of the Con 
quest. Of the thousands of figurines that have 
that 
empire—which at its widest extent was bounded 
by Toluca, and‘ San Luis 
Potosi probably at least eighty percent are te 
male. They vary greatly in type. Some are iden 
tical with the Archaic or Formative culture of the 
Valley of Mexico, which is conceded to be very 
old; some may possibly relate to the other earlier 
and later cultures of Nuclear America. The highly 
individualistic pieces from Colima and Nayarit 
must undoubtedly be assigned to a relatively late 


these people Tarascans—a generic term 


been found within the general region of 


Guerrero, Colima 
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period. All are pre-Columbian, of course, since 
at the time of the Conquest the Spanish clergy 
immediately put a stop to the production of these 
“idols.” The figures also vary in technique, rang- 


ing from those which are rather crude and care- 
less in execution to other examples of highly 
finished and expertly modeled ceramic sculpture. 
In general they are well crafted, even tiny ex- 
amples often showing a subtlety of modeling un- 
surpassed anywhere. ; 


Perhaps the most interesting items asso- 
ciated with the Tarascan cult of the female are 
the mammiform bowls. These unique vessels are 
of the usual tripod type but have supports 
fashioned quite realistically in the form of the 
female breast. Although similar pottery is found 
in the Proto-Classic cultures of the Valley of 
Mexico and of southeastern Mexico (c. 300-400 
A.D.), and there are some mammiform jugs and 
bowls in Nicaragua and Costa Rica, the very dis- 
tinctive, realistic breast-forms of the Tarascan ex- 
amples are unrivaled elsewhere. Usually the bowl 
proper is wide and shallow, while the supports 
are rather large in relation to the vessel. These 
breast-forms are frequently painted with designs, 
probably in imitation of the tattooing of the 
actual female breast practiced by the Tarascans 
either simply as a form of ornament or perhaps 
as ritual or ceremonial insignia. The shape of the 
supports varies in about the same way that the 
shape of the breast varies among individual 
women; some are quite deep, full and rounded, 
others rather small and shallow, while a few are 
relatively small in circumference and somewhat 
pointed. Whatever the variations of form, all are 
excellent examples of ceramic technique. 

The purpose of these bowls was presum- 
ably religious or ceremonial. The oldest of the 
Tarascan gods were Curicaveri and Cueravahperi 
( Kueroperi), respectively male and female, who 
were called “gods of the right hand.” Cueravah- 
peri was the goddess of the earth and fertility. 
Thus we may conjecture that the mammiform 
bowls were used in some manner in rites con- 
nected with her worship. It also seems likely that 
they are relatively late in date, since they are 
found in regions where the culture is known to 
have had a late development, and since mammi- 
form bowls elsewhere do not appear until the 
Proto-Classic or rather late period. 

The little that is known of the religious 
beliefs and rites of the Tarascans is practically 
all comprised in a small book written at least ten, 
perhaps thirty; years after the Conquest. The 
material in it was obtained from elders of the 
former Empire liviig in the neighborhood of 
Tzintzuntzan and, in common with most hearsay 
evidence, is presumably to some extent unreliable 
and subject to error. Moreover, since the Taras- 
cans had no written language, as far as we know, 
all the material relating to periods before the 
time of the testifying elders is based upon legend 
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Reconstructed mammiform bowl, bottom view, Chupicvaro, 
collection Dr. Camarino Espino, Acambaro (Gto.), Mexico 


and oral tradition. This meagre record contains 
almost no description of Tarascan religious prac- 
tices, for nearly all this part of the account was 
deleted from the original manuscript by the 
Inquisition. Thus we have only the artifacts on 
which to build a structure of surmise and hypoth- 
esis regarding what must have been a highly 
complex religious organization. 

Besides the mammiform bowls, a great 
many other objects indicate a connection with 
the cult of the female. Among them are the thou- 
sands of small figurines modeled in a flat, ginger- 
bread fashion. Many archeologists believe that 
they were connected with agriculture and were 
offerings made to the gods to insure bountiful 
crops. There are good grounds for this belief; on 
the other hand, a number of cryptlike containers 
have come to light, containing hundreds of figur- 
ines, found under conditions which would lend 
some support to the idea that they may also have 
been offerings to Cueravahperi by women who 
desired children. Perhaps these figurines were 
simply more or less standardized offerings to this 
goddess, regarded as appropriate oblations to se- 
cure any desired outcome. In any case the figur- 
ines show a considerable variation in style through 
several general types. 

Many of the figurines are pierced in the 
upper chest with small holes, obviously so that 
they might be worn on a cord as a pendant. A 
number, both of the larger gingerbread type and 
of hollow ware, show replicas of such small figur- 
ines being worn in this manner. In spite of their 
tiny size—often less than two inches in length— 
the figurines are marvelously well modeled and 
show definite, even slightly exaggerated, female 
characteristics. Some investigators have advanced 
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Gingerbread figurine, Chupicuaro, height 3” 


the speculation that figurines of this sort were 
worn by priestesses or devotees of Cueravahperi. 

Small ceramic or unfired clay figurines of 
comparable appearance are found in abundance 
in the Formative cultures of Mexico, in Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Ecuador, Colombia and even as 
far afield as the cultures of the prehistoric south- 
western United States, and they are practically 
duplicated in some phases of ‘such prehistoric 
Mississippi Valley cultures as Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. The Tarascan examples, however, are in 
a class by themselves because of the enormous 
numbers and almost infinite variety in which they 
are found. They are also the finest in modeling 
and decoration and show more creative imagina- 
tion than any others, with the possible exception 
of those from the Valley of Mexico—which, inci- 
dentally, may eventually prove to have developed 
the basic early culture of the entire central Mexi- 
can region. f 

The “madonna” figure is another interest- 
ing evidence of the cult of the female. Ginger- 
bread or hollow-ware figurines of this class are 
found throughout the entire area of the pre- 
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Hispanic Tarascan empire; Colima perhaps yields 
the finest specimens, although some prefer the 
more freely modeled Nayarit examples. These fig 
ures are usually seated and bear a child in thei 
arms or on their laps. They ordinarily wear a 
skirt but have the torso bare. This was the nor 
mal costume of Tarascan women of the common 
people; noblewomen added a short cape or stole 
that covered the shoulders but not the breasts. 
These figurines vary in size from about five to 
twenty inches or more in height. This “madonna” 
type, also, is not confined to the Tarascan region 
but is found rather far afield, notably in Nicar- 
agua and Costa Rica; however, except in the 
basic feature that all bear a child in the arms or 
on the lap, there is no particular resemblance to 
the Tarascan figures. 

trac 
tional part of the female figurines found in hollow 


Such “madonna” figures are but a 
ware. A number of them have the breasts decor- 
ated with designs in imitation of tattooing, a 
practice mentioned above in connection with the 
mammiform bowls. In distinction to the ginger- 
bread figurines, which almost invariably wear a 
necklace and often bracelets, earrings and other 
ornaments, the “madonna” wear 
much decoration, though a sort of painted decor 
ation is often found in the Nayarit examples. As 
few of the Colima figures of any sort wear much 


figures rarely 


ornament, the absence of it in the “madonna” fig 
ures is probably not significant. 

Still another type of ceramic sculpture 
which should be mentioned is the group dancing 
about a central point. In the absence of a verbal 
description, these groups probably provide us 


with the best possible means of knowing some- 


thing of the rites and ceremonies associated with 
female cultism among the Tarascans. The groups 
are usually set on a base which in size and shape 
resembles a dinner plate. The central position is 
occupied by a somewhat crudely represented 
bird-form, by a smaller group of female figures, 
by a single female figure or, rarely, by some other 
form or figure. The individual figures are ordi 
narily very distinctly of the Archaic or Formative 
gingerbread type. They are usually not more than 
four to six inches high and are often less well 
modeled than the majority of gingerbread figur 
ines, though occasional examples are very subtly 
and sensitively done. Some groups are very elab 
orate, composed of a dozen or more figures, while 
others may contain only five or six. The style va 
ries according to regions, from the Chupicuaro 
Formative type to groups showing the “trestle” 
foot, extremely large nose and ears, distorted 
head and other features generally associated with 
Nayarit figures. In spite of their often archaic ap 
pearance, these groups are probably of a rela 
tively late period, since they are found through 
out the entire Tarascan area—the more distorted 
ones coming from Nayarit, which is believed by 
some authorities to have developed its culture 
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rather late. This would, of course, by no means 
preclude a very early appearance of such groups 
in the Chupicuaro area, where the culture is ad 
mittedly very old, 

It would seem, at least on cursory exami 
nation, that the cult of the female was much 
more highly developed in the Tarascan region 
than in any othe part of the Americas. Anisden 
noted a relatively brief appearance of female 
cultism in the southwestern United States, and 
we have already mentioned a possible existence 
‘in Georgia and Tennessee. In the Florescent cul- 
tures of Middle America (c. 300—900 A.D.), and 
especially among the Maya, however, there seems 
to be no evidence of such a cult; in fact, female 
representations in those cultures are so rare as to 
reverse the ordinary state of affairs and make the 
female, rather than the male, the “stepchild.” As 
the Aztec and Maya worked predominantly in 
stone, this might lend weight to a supposition 
that stone was used for male figures and clay for 
female. In any event, for whatever reason, the 


*‘Madonna™ gingerbread figurine, Nayarit, 
reddish ware, height 5'/.”, courtesy Mathias Komor, 
photograph G. D. Hackett 


Women Dancing about Bird-form, diameter 8”, 
collection Gladys Bates, Denton, Texas 





Tarascans were apparently more disposed to fe- 
male cultism than were most other cultures of 
Nuclear America. 

In general the Tarascan artifacts associ- 
ated with the cult of the female have manv fea- 
tures in common with similar artifacts of wide- 
spread and divergent cultures in the Americas. 
Certain features, however, are unique, either 
because of the form itself or because of its treat 
ment. The mammiform bowls are unusual be 
cause they are so much more highly developed 
than any similar elsewhere. The “ma- 
donna” figures may possibly be no more than 
examples of genre, in which the Colima and 
Nayarit regions 


ve ‘ssels 


are especially rich—often in 


Standing ‘‘Madonna'’ figure with ‘‘trestie’’ foot, Nayarit, 
polychrome clay, courtesy Sidney Janis Gallery, 


photograph Oliver Baker 
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association with burials. This explanation seems 
unlikely, however, since the “madonnas” are also 
found in regions where genre is otherwise com- 
paratively rare. The gingerbread figurines are 
perhaps most remarkable because of the enor- 
numbers in which 
thousands being not 


mous they are found, col 


lections of many uncom- 


mon. They are also distinguished as objects of art, 


particularly the Chupicuaro examples, which are 
often masterpieces of minuscule sculpture, The 


dancing groups seem to sum up the entire cult of 
the female and show the exact rites and practices 
of at least one phase of the religious ceremonies. 
In respect to artifacts, at least, the Tarascan em- 
pire would seem to have been a woman’s world. 


Standing Woman Holding Child, Nayarit, 


polychrome clay, height 13”, photograph Floyd Faxon 





SPIRIT; TIME AND 
“ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONISM” 
William Seitz 


mn 

ie state of progressive art in America 
today is analogous to Richard Blackmur’s charac- 
terization of intellectual alignments in 1950: “A 
set of shifting positions about an unknown cen- 
ter.” Not only in New York, but in Chicago, on 
the West Coast and even in Boston, artists seem 
drawn towards a common but elusive stylistic 
Historically, the painters and sculptors of 
our decade are occupying a new height from 
which they can survey the world’s arts with resen- 
sitized eyes. They can appropriate and reinterpret 
what fits their new orientation and reject what 
does not. 

For the sake of convenience and termino- 
logical laissez faire, most of us are by now willing 
to have this development identified as “abstract 
“organic abstraction,” “The New 
York School” or whatever phrase the occasion 
may demand. We know, of course, that such 
terms are neither accurate nor complete: there is 
no evidence of a new crusade for abstract purity; 
the “expressionist” ingredient has little if any con- 
nection with the German movement; and the new 
style (if indeed a “style” exists in any but the 
broadest historical sense) is not simply the con- 
coction of a local group. Yet labels are seldom 
purely arbitrary, and little is gained by bickering 
over them. Often they suggest partial or abbre- 
viated truths. In this instance, they imply a new 
tendency towards synthesis of past movements— 
a phenomenon having its geographical focus in 
New York City. 

In order to investigate the implications of 
this new attitude, one must consider its relation- 
ship to the established data of art history. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, styl- 
istic change came about through the revolution 
of the artist against those criteria of form and 
subject matter that had been established by the 
Italian renaissance, formulated by the academies 
and patronized by the bourgeoisie. One effect of 
revolt as a means of artistic progress was the 
diversity of advanced styles—a characteristic that 
has been regarded both as a positive result of the 
esthetic freedom of democracy and as a symptom 
of the demoralization of the modern world. 


core, 


expressionism,” 
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But to future art historians, I believe, the 
art of today will appear less chaotic. Behind the 
conflict of modern styles, it will gradually be pos- 
sible to discern a coherent temporal and geo- 
graphical pattern. 

Nevertheless, without a detailed famili- 
arity with the many tensions that have formed 
contemporary art, it does appear to be a hopeless 
jumble, particularly in the United States. Not 
only has America had Yankee versions of many 
European movements, but our realist tradition, 
often defensively nationalistic and provincial, has 
increased the diversity of international influences. 
Any comprehensive exhibition of American paint- 
ing and sculpture reveals the fact that, in addi- 
tion to the major tension between conservatism 
and progressivism, there exist involved combina- 
tions of vanguard ideas and forms. 

When this confusion is regarded in the 
light of the change in the artistic temper, how- 
ever, its aspect is not nearly so chaotic. The 
various works that make up a “cross-section” ex- 
hibition are products of different phases of spirit- 
ual and formal development. Some of the points 
of view that they express remain alive in the 
growing art of the present, while others have 
become extinct. Some have ended in a death that 
was creative. This is strikingly true of surrealism, 
which in its decline combined its discoveries with 
those of the abstract-structural tradition, giving 
birth to new art forms. 

One key to this process of stylistic change 
is the mets umorphosis of pictorial means and tech- 
niques. The modern shift from mass and linear- 
perspective space towards dynamic and relativis- 
tic forms, like that from the sculptural plasticity 
of ancient classical art to the optical flatness of 
the Early Christian period, reflects a correspond- 
ing change in cultural orientation. 

During the first three decades of this cen- 
tury, various advance-guard groups, especially 
those whose ideas were formulated in manifes- 
toes, held antithetical views. Behind most of these 
oppositions, however, lay a common dichotomy: 
a split between a naturalistic or expressionistic 
freedom in generating a work of art, on the one 
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hand, and on the other an aspiration towards a 
planned, universal “reality” based upon pure geo 
metric forms. 

Our decade, however, seems to show some 
evidence of change. In place of the antitheses, 
rationalism and emotionalism, that were typical 


of the earlier years of the century, a new spirit of 
reintegration is evident in pi ainting and sc ulpture 


since the last war. Today our art is forming itself 
in the fullest consciousness not only of the ab- 
stract and expressionist traditions, but of most of 
the significant innovations of the century, from 
cubism and dadaism to the late works of Mon- 
drian; and it is fusing elements and principles 
from these movements with a renewed feeling for 
man, nature and immaterial reality. 

In contrast to the programmatically non- 
objective movements that made a dialectic of ex- 
purgation, it aspires to a wholeness of experience. 
It is not accidental that the artists who most di- 
rectly prefigure the fusion of the “isms,” among 
them Klee, Miré and Masson (and I would also 
include John Marin), have never submitted to the 
dictation of a dialectic, and that nature and man 
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Robert Motherwell, 

Spanish Prison, 

1943-44, oil, 54 x 40", 
collection Mrs. H. G. Lloyd, 
8. -¢. 

courtesy Koofz Gallery, 


Washington, 


photograph Peter A. Juley 


been categorically eliminated from 


They have always specific ily or im 


oto 


have never 
their work. 
plicitly rejected ‘both non- objectivism and # 
graphic realism and surrealism, and they hes 
never sacrificed pi ainterly sensibility to rigid tech 
Thus their art defies classification. 

A statement made by Robert Motherwell 
in discussing his own work in 1944 might serve 
as a provisional esthetic for a new attitude: “The 


niques. 


Spanish Prison, like all my works, consists of a 
dialectic between the conscious (straight lines, 
designed shapes, weighed abstract lan 
guage) and the unconscious (soft lines, obscured 
shapes, automatism) resolved synthesis 
which differs as a whole from either.” Such an 
and emo 


color, 
into a 
combination of reasoned 
tional-intuitive elements resolves antitheses into 
works of art possessing an interacting equilibrium 
that projects them beyond romanticism, surre 
alism, automatism, expressionism and purism., 
The softening of barriers is geographical 
as well as stylistic. Since the we have re- 
alized that our immediate dependence on Euro 
pean artists has ended; consequently our defense 


intentional 


war 





against it has ended as well. But despite the fact 
that abstract 
both coasts of the United States indepe ndently of 
Kurope, the 


expressionism has germinated on 


phe nomenon transce nds national 
boundaries. 

Chus it is apparent that abstract expres 
sionism, though concentrated in New York. is not 
an Invention of a local clique but is the present 
phase in the broad history of modern style. Its 
necessary qualities are identical with those that 
animate most progressive painting and sculpture 
today. In order to study them methodologically, 
theretore, be considered: the 
back- 
ground—and, against this, the uniqueness of the 
individual artist. 


two factors must 


nature of the stylistic environment—or 


Essential qualities of period or group style 
can reveal themselves in many different formal 
solutions. To demonstrate a few such qualities 
(which might more aptly be called “mediating 
principles”), I have intentionally selected two 
painters not immediately allied with the present 
New York Arshile Gorky and Mark 
Tobey. Their paintings are products of highly 
individual but very different personalities. Neither 
of them was involved directly 


group 


in the formation 


of “The School of New York,” the one because of 
his untimely death, and the other because he lives 
in Seattle. Nevertheless, they develop in a com- 


mon stylistic framework, and both have exerted 
an influence on New York painters. 


After 1926 Gorky abandoned the repre- 
sentation of sculptural mass, and as a corollary 
he began to free his brushwork, tone modulation 
and color from the traditional obligation to mod- 
eling and chiaroscuro. This shift is basic to con- 
temporary pictorial means, for the ideas of art 
today, like those of modern science, involve an 
operational energy that cannot be expressed in 
the old pictorial language of three-dimensional 
bodies, perspective and negative spaces. The his- 
tory of art suggests, in fact, that such a rejection 
of isolated bulk as a primary means is a natural 
phase in the substitution of a dynamic, or evan- 
escent, interpretation of reality for a static one. 

Perhaps the most important work of Gor- 
ky’s early period is the portrait of himself as a 
child with his mother, painted about 1929 from a 
photograph. The strong sculptural influence from 
Picasso and Ingres is evident, as Lloyd Goodrich 
has pointed out (Macazine or Art, February, 
1951, p. 59), but it is transcended by an almost 
Miroesque flatness and modulation of color. The 
subject matter is significant as well. Many of Gor- 
ky’s canvases of the “twenties and ‘thirties are 
based on. still-life—the emotionally inert nature 
morte inherited from cubism. In The Artist and 
His Mother, however, still-life is replaced by con- 
tent of direct personal significance to the painter. 

About 1938, after ten years of structural 
painting in the cubist tradition, Gorky abandoned 
both the still-life theme and the influence of Pi- 


Arshile Gorky, Garden in Sochi, 1941, oil, 44/4 x 62/4”, Museum of Modern Art 
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Arshile Gorky, Anatomical Blackboard, 1943, pencil and crayon drawing, 197% x 27”, 
collection Julien Levy, Bridgewater, Conn., courtesy Whitney Museum of American Art 


Arshile Gorky, The Plough and the Song, No. 1, 1947, oil, 52 x 64”, estate of Arshile Gorky, photograph Oliver Baker 
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casso. The 1941 Garden in Sochi is based, 
Ethel Schwabacher has demonstrated, on the 
emotionally colored memory-image of a garden 
visited by the artist in his childhood. ¢ conditioned 
both by the surrealist movement and the struc- 
tural discipline of cubism, and translated into 
non-photographic pictorial means, autobiographi- 
cal content has returned. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of recent painting that its formal means and 
its content coalesce, as Morse Peckham pointed 
out recently in these pages (MAGAZINE OF ART, 
1952, pp. 291 ff.). Paint and subject 
matter must become one. Not only does this for- 
bid the use of traditional means and visual de- 
pendence on the physical environment, but it im- 
plies a reoriented concept of reality. 

Yet it is drawing directly before the 
forms of nature that the integration of 
Gorky’s mature style begins. In the brilliant 
Anatomical Blackboard or the study for The 
Liver Is the Cock’s Comb, both done in 1943, 
Gorky fused his own sexual tensions with a ruth- 
lessly intimate examination of the forms of grow- 
ing flowers and plants to produce an art that 
epitomized his own existence. 

In his last paintings, of which the three 
versions of The Plough and the Song are fine 
examples, natural forms merge with childhood 
memories of the Caucasus, study of prints and 
originals of the old masters, and the passion, 
pain and tenderness of Gorky’s own personality. 
In spite of its intimate conte nt, his art has an ob- 
jectivity and structure that se parates it from tra- 
ditional self-expression. The visual world is not 
distorted—he either abandons it for the evidence 
of other or reinterprets it in terms of 
the totality of his concept. He discovers an inner 
reality where nature and man meet. Like a ballet, 
it is a world continually in organic motion. 

Despite the linear structures that support 
Gorky’s compositions, he pioneered in fluidity of 
Like Miré and Matta, he was instru- 
mental in merging the ambiguities of image and 
meaning used by the surrealists with new pictorial 
means and techniques. In his expressive calligra- 
phy, his rhythmical space which can appear simul- 
taneously both full and empty, the pulsating 
modulation and spatial movement of his color, 
and the subtlety of his structure, he embodies 
many of the mediating principles of painting 
today. In forming his synthesis, Gorky made free 
use of whatever he needed from nature, the art of 
the past or his contemporaries. For this reason he 
was regarded by short-sighted reviewers as a bril- 
liant but superficial virtuoso, facilely combining 
phrases from the vocabulary of K: andinsky, Miré 
and Matta. We should revise our conceptions of 
both originality and eclecticism in favor of a 
richer and truer understanding of the formation 
artistic personality. 


November, 


living 


senses 


execution. 


of conte mporary 
Although there could hardly be two paint- 
ers more dissimilar than Gorky and Mark Tobey, 
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their forms are conditioned by a common spirit. 
Tobey’s early experience as a commercial artist is 
significant. Bitten by what he calls “the handling 
bug,” he was fascinated:by the extravagant brush- 
work of the illustrators and excited by Sargent 
and Sorolla. All this sounds thoroughly American. 
But for Tobey’s geographical focus to have 
moved from the East to the West Coast, until he 
finally crossed the Pacific to study calligraphic 
painting in Shanghai, is unprecedented. His in- 
terest in a new expressive power of the brush 
suggests a revised point of view towards Sargent, 
Henri and the other American alla prima painters. 
Tobey’s attempt to mariy the expressive writing 
of China to Western form and content has about 
it the air of historical inevitability. However dis- 
torted it may be by misunde standing, the pres- 
ent interest of pi ainters in Chinese art is no cultist 
fashion. It is neither le gotit chinois, effete exoti- 
cism nor a mere leaning to the decorative. 

As early as the tenth century, Sung texts 
advance an esthetic based on the oneness of the 
tao, which manifests itself in the reciprocal ener- 
gies of yin- yang, or opposites. Most contemporary 
artists are unfamiliar with these texts, and for 
that matter with most of the paintings that may 
authentically reflect them. Parallels between con- 
temporary and oriental art amount to more than 
superficial influence. Thanks to the analogous 
concern of both the modern and the oriental 
artist for life-rhythm and the dynamic re solution 
of antitheses, we have gained for the first time a 
sympathy with the attitude of the Chinese _to- 
wards reality. 

But Tobey’s “white writing,” in spite of its 
oriental influence, is anything but a copy of 
Chinese calligraphy. Like € Gorky, he was forced 
to abandon sculptural forms. From his teacher, 
Teng Kwei, he learned “the difference between 
volume and the living line,” so that “what was 
once a tree became a springing rhythm.” For 
Tobey as well as Gorky, the still-life was a tran- 
sitional step towards a more meaningful content, 
and he too made “his personal discovery of cub- 
ism.” In 1935, following his return from the East, 
he painted a modest little tempera—a web of 
lines derived from a crystal dish. As the network 
expanded, revealing small nuclei of forms en- 
closed within the structure, Tobey felt its analogy 
to the architecture and sociology of life in a mod- 
ern city. By means of white lines, he had aban- 
doned a provisional subject for a new pictorial 
means and symbolic content: compartmentalized 
urban existence. In the later New York pictures, 
structure extends infinitely, but the human figure, 
perhaps significantly, is often lacking. 

Structural symbolism, however, is not lim- 
ited to the analogy between girders and calli- 
graphy. The path of intellect and intuition which 
Tobey’s art follows suggests the mystical rational- 
ism of the high middle ages. In this light, the 
Gothic of 1943 embodies the universality of struc- 
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ture, and he has sensed the meaning of the 
cathedral and its sculpture as an embodiment of 
the scholastic synthesis of faith and reason, and 
their symbolism of a social structure in which 
each finds his ordained place. 

In the well-known Threading Light ol 
1942, to quote again, “white lines in movement 
symbolize light as a unifying idea which flows 
through the compartmentalized units of life 
bringing a dynamic to men’s minds, ever expand- 
ing their energies towards a larger relativity.” 


Tobey’s painting, it is evident, aspires to philoso- 


phy as well as to mysticism. Symbolically, it ful 
fills certain of Alfred North Whitehead’s require 
ments of philosophy, which “builds cathedrals 
before the workmen have moved a stone, and de 
stroys them before the elements have worn down 
their arches. It is the architect of the buildings of 
the spirit, and it is also their solvent:—and the 
spiritual precedes the material.” 

The contemporary growth of a concept of 
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Mark Tobey, New York, 1944, tempera, 36'/4 x 25”, 
collection Mr. & Mrs. Dan Rhodes Johnson, Locust 
Valley, N. Y., courtesy Willard Gallery 


reality based on structure, energy, movement and 
process has dissolved corporeality, revolutionizing 
sculpture and posing an unprecedented problem 
for all artists who represent the figure. Modern 
sculptors have dissolved mass—and consequently 
the form of the human body—by attenuation, 
transparency, interpenetration, the skeleton, the 
grid and the spatial calligraph. For renaissance 
criteria they have substituted an expressive archi- 
tectonics of three-dimensional painting. If the fig- 
ure is to be represented, some rapport must be 
established between the new reality, the new 
pictorial means and the tactile fact of flesh. As 
Mark Tobey expresses it: “Every artist’s problem 
today is ‘what do we do with the human?’ ” 
Willem De Kooning, in his continuing 
series of Women, has perhaps met this challenge 
more successfully than any of the “abstract ex- 
pressionists” who use the figure. It is significant 
that, after Van Gogh, the artist who most fre- 
quently occupies De Kooning’s thoughts is Piet 
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Mondrian. Not only is he interested in the way 
in which Mondrian’s canvases “keep changing in 
front of us”; he is impressed because “that great 
merciless artist” is interested in all society, not 
just in painting. De Kooning’s figure paintings 
combine what might appear to be irreconcilable 
opposites: the abstract architecture of rectilinear 
structure and the existential unrest of human ex 
perience, directly embodied in slashing and over- 
lapping brushstrokes that are frightening in their 
orgiastic gaiety. 

Far from aiming at a programmatic ab- 
straction of dehumanization, iitwman content—in- 
terpreted in terms of a reality that is felt, rather 
than experienced visually or tactilely, is a central 
concern of American art today. Despite extreme 
difference, its common subject matter is the re 
sponse of the individual and group self to exist- 
ence in the modern world, 

The contemporary artist has been criti- 
cized for his preoccupation with formal means. 
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Mark Tobey, Gothic, 1943, 
tempera, 274%, x 21%", 
collection 

Mrs. Berthe Poncy Jacobson, 
Seattle, 

courtesy 

California Palace of 

the Legion of Honor 


We have often failed to realize that the painters’ 
and sculptors’ empathic identification with ma- 
terials, technical processes and structure is a sym- 
bolic function of the entire personality. The 
oscillating equilibrium they seek involves the 
same quality of experience inherent in personal 
and social integration. By their intense experi- 
mentation, the artists who have focused postwar 
style have begun to penetrate towards some “un- 
known center” of experience where man, nature 
-and perhaps even the machine—can meet, in 
terms of a vital resolution of multiple tensions. 

It is this dynamic and structural definition 
of the real which the modern has in common 
with the medieval mystic and the Chinese paint- 
er; and it can be embodied, not only in calli- 
graphic painting, but in many forms. It is at the 
heart of the artist’s obsession with the processes 
of nature; expansion, contraction, growth, decay, 
dissolution and flow, and it can manifest itself in 
Howing washes, impassioned brushstrokes or 
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Willem de Kooning, Woman, 1949, oil, 60 x 48”, 
courtesy Sidney Janis Gallery, photograph Oliver Baker 


shimmering translucencies. These, like the physi 
cal bodies of nature, are realities. 

Conceived as a way of life and as a means 
of symbolizing man’s relationship to the world, 
art is not a profession but a path towards truth 
and self-fulfilment. Hence it is not the final work 
alone that is important. The process of creation 
becomes meaningful as well. For the amateur, in 
fact, as William Kolodney has written, “it is the 
process, not the product which enriches life.” 

It would perhaps be rash to conclude that 
the period of artistic revolution by antithetical 


vanguards is now to be supplanted by a more 
cohesive and less violent expansion of contempo 
rary style. Indeed, such a synthesis could be the 


beginning of a new academicism. If, however, 
the present tendency of the arts towards a rein- 
tegration of fragmented experience heralds an 
analogous change in our interpretation and experi- 
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ence of ourselves and the world, its implications 
aims ot a 
And 
with 


extend far beyond the interests and 
coterie of advanced painters and sculptors. 
if the artistic 
personal and social fulfilment is valid, the 


tinually changing, unpredictable, uncoerced, cre 


identification of experience 


con 


ative experience is not only expressive of cultural 
orientation but is also productive of the richest 
cultural values. 
This is an ethic as well as an esthetic 

For all those occupied with the arts—crities, his 
torians, curators, gallery operators and educators 
whatever their special fields, it implies a profes 

sional, personal and moral responsibility to in 
volve themselves sympathetically with the pro 
gressive art of their own time. Most important of 
all, it implies a need for the softening of that 
monad of impenetrable mass: the individual, 


group, provincial and temporal ego. 





EDITORIAL continued 


Nature does not go out of date in our sensibili 
ties, and we who love the very texture of a well- 
painted surface cannot and will not settle for 
color photography. 

The continuity of tradition is my most 
compelling interest in forming and interpreting a 
collection of modern art and its sources. The 
modern artist must be able to submit his work 
to the test of being seen in the company of the 
nineteenth-century Titans. The isolation of the 
avantgarde painter in the obscurity of his own 
choice, supported by the fellow alchemists and 
the very small élite of enthusiasts for whose ad- 
miration he paints, is only good for him if, with 
the proud humility of a Cézanne, he regards 
his innovations and inventions as important 
evolutionary “work in progress,” and his therapy 
of escape trom nature and the museums as not 
an end in itself. | admire the argument of Morse 
Peckham’s article in the November, 1952, issue 
(“The Triumph of Romanticism”) wherein he 
develops ingeniously the thesis that “no matter 
how much modern artists feel that their break 
with the nineteenth century is -complete, they 
represent not the denial of its romanticism but 
its triumph.” I agree that if this aspect of our 
abstract expressionism is recognized by the artist 
and the public alike, there will be less estranging 
distance between them. While Arthur Dove was 
almost completely unknown, and painting apart 
from the art world his delightful private sym- 
bolism, | who was helping to uphold him with 
yearly purchases recognized in him not only the 
probable ancestor of a successful school of 
painters but the heir of our romantic Ryder. 

Herbert Read observed that “the artists 
of today without great patrons to command them 
must mold the taste of an approving public 
through the critics.” Now that the image has 
been all but obliterated by the symbol, the critic 
is apt to forget that there is a dualism in art 
which is still as true as it ever was—the image 
and the symbol—the outer and the inner world. 
Reconciliation of opposites is unfinished 
business in the modern world, and_ unification 
through synthesis is the world’s still-distant goal. 
All art is symbol, and yet all symbolism requires 
some imagery. The many-minded world needs 
to be expressed by artists of many minds, in- 
cluding those who remember nature. I prefer 
tolerant to partisan criticism, and | persist in 
relating to one or another of the ever-recurring 
and rival traditions of the past the evolutionary 
changes of our day. Even in this age of an 
enlarged electorate in art and a precarious 
market, I believe that progressive art will prosper. 
The insatiable curiosities of all men—which has 
ever been the strength of science—is spreading 
now to an understanding of the artists and their 
ever-widening horizons. 
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Contributors 

The article by Jacques Marirain is the 
outcome of a series of lectures delivered at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington last spring, 
to be published in book form for the Bollingen 
Foundation by the Pantheon Press next month 
under the title Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry. A foremost exponent of Thomist thought, 
Mr. Maritain has since 1948 been professor of 
philosophy at Princeton University. 

Darius MILHAUD now teaches alternate 
years at Mills College in California and _ the 
Conservatoire Nationale de Musique in Paris. 
Notes without Music, from which our article is 
excerpted, was translated by Donald Evans, 
edited by Rollo H. Myers and will be issued by 
Alfred A. Knopf next month. 

CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD’s article was origi- 
nally delivered as a lecture at the opening of an 
exhibition, “A Tour of Famous Cities,” at the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts last October. It 
is adapted from his forthcoming book, The City 
of Man, to be published next fall by Scribners. 

Cart BENTON Compton has a_ well- 
rounded approach to art and archeology. Painter, 
sculptor and printmaker, with more than forty 
one-man shows in various media to his credit, he 
is also married to a painter, teaches at North 
Texas State College, and pursues research in 
Mexican archeology as a hobby. 

W1LuuM SeErTz is now “critic-in-residence” 
at Princeton University, where he also holds a 
fellowship from the National Council of Learned 
Societies and teaches extra-curricular classes in 
drawing and painting. His third one-man show 
will be on view at the Willard Gallery from Feb- 
ruary 3rd to 28th. 
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Articles in the March issue include 
“Shadows, Pantomimes and the Art of the Fin- 
de-Siécle” by Witt1amM Rustin; “Jan Both and 
Dutch Italianate Painting” by WoLrcaNnG STE- 
cHow; “The Style of Life” by Rosenr Woops 
KENNEDY; and Wixstow Ames, “Drawings by 
Old Masters and Contemporaries.” 
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Letter to the Editor 
Sir: 

The Second International Art Film Festival 
held in New York last November under the spon- 
sorship of The American Federation of Arts, Film 
Advisory Center and the Woodstock Artists Asso- 
ciation provided a welcome opportunity to view 
art films of kinds. 
responsible for planning film programs must be 
grateful for the chance to evaluate the best art 
films of the past year. Aware though we are of the 
tremendous effort selecting 
forty-five films from the quantity submitted for 
screening, may we offer certain suggestions for 
future festivals? , 


many Those of us who are 


involved in some 


First, still greater selection of films accord 
ing to even higher standards of quality is desir 
able. Who can really remember or even absorb 


2 


more than forty films in the space of three days: 


Second, since the needs of the consumers vary so 


greatly, would it not be possible to group some 
of the films according to type? Films created as 
art forms could be considered apart from films 
about art. And audience evaluation of films imme 
diately after their showing would perhaps be more 
useful than panel discussions on broad subjects. 

As for the educational films about art ob 
jects, may I enter a plea for the presentation of 
the work of art without distortion? Let us see the 
whole object as the artist planned it, before view 
ing the details. All too often the close-ups shown 
so handsomely on the screen are unrelated to the 
whole and indicate no scale. Let the work of art 
and the artist be identified. Distortion of the integ 
rity of the work of art by overdramatic lighting, 
motion or musical accompaniment should also be 
avoided. Such cinematic techniques can, for ex- 
ample, make objects not themselves baroque ap 
pear to belong to a baroque style. 

The purpose of the film used as an educa- 
tional means is to enable us to see and experience 
the work of art in its absence. To be really useful 
it must present the object more completely than 
could a series of slides. Why then should not the 
film on art concentrate on the arts in which time 
and motion are most essential to experience? 
Surely it should be possible to understand archi- 
tecture or sculpture more fully by means of the 
film than by a series of still pictures. 

Finally, let the producers of the educa- 
tional film on art focus their production at a spe 
cific audience and let them aim high. It is almost 
impossible to attract or inform all age levels in 
the same ten-minute film. Since many of these 
films will be shown to adult audiences in art mu- 
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seums or colleges and universities, why not aim 
at this market? And why not consult with the con- 
this market as to the kind of films 
needed? Few of the present art films meet the 


sumers of 


exigencies of budget, tight class schedules and 
quality standards of adult education. Although this 
is but one of the uses of the art film, it is an im- 
portant and valid one, which will be supported 
in the long run by educational institutions and 
museums. 

Puyiuts A. REINHARDT 

Yale University 


Film Review 


Mark Tobey: Artist, produced by Orbit Films, 
directed by Robert G. Gardner, music and 
script by Mark Tobey; photographer William 
Hieck. 16 mm; color; sound; 20 min. Available 
from Brandon Films, 200 West 57th Street, 
New York 19. Rental $12.50; sale $225. 


This film was apparently made with the 
conviction that one cannot really appreciate a 
work of art until he knows the artist personally 
and is familiar with his background. In the open- 
Tobey’s work—rightly or 


ing scenes, therefore, 


wrongly—is presented as being confusing and un 
intelligible to the public. There follows a long and, 
in part, tiresome section devoted to Tobey and 
Seattle. 
wandering casually through the streets and mar 
kets of the city observing life with a keen eye. 
The last part of the film shows some of his work 


He is seen in his home and studio, or 


(long overdue, after so many shots of streetcars 
and wires) but, more important, it shows him at 
work. (One has begun to wonder if and when 
he works, or whether he just sits and looks.) And 
here the film is quite successful, not only in relat 
ing Tobey’s abstractions to the background of 
Seattle but in conveying a sense of their quality 
as works of art. 

In general the photography is good, and 
varies from 
poor to fair. Sound effects are very well handled. 
The commentary, however, will probably prove 


some shots are excellent. The color 


an obstacle to many attempting to appreciate the 
film and Tobey’s work. It is turgid, full of ob 
lique, unanswered questions and creates an un 
fortunate, arty giving little 
information or insight. Since artist and director 
worked closely together in making this film, there 


impression while 


can be little doubt in this case as to its authen 
ticity; but sincerity and integrity alone are not 
enough. If additional proof were needed that an 
artist is usually not the best person to explain his 
own work, this film would provide it. 

While it is not entirely successful, the film 
is nevertheless a laudable effort. It is an important 
record of Mark Tobey and his work and should 
be of value to all who are interested in contempo- 
rary painting and its creators 


Patrick T. MALONE 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
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Book Reviews 


Jack Finegan, The Archeology of World Relli- 
gions, Princeton, Princeton University, 1952. 
xl + 599 pp., 260 illus. $10. 


Mr. Finegan, of the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion, is evidently no pure archeologist, for this 
volume is inspired as much by the spirit of art 
as by the spirit of ancient history. He explains in 
the preface that for each of the ten living reli- 
gions which he describes “the history of the faith 
will be followed from its origin to the point where 
its most distinctive emphases have come into 
view.” Accordingly, in the case of Buddhism it is 
only the rise of Buddhism in India that is here of 
direct concern; its spread through other lands is 
not “archeological.” But the reader will note at 
once that the spread of Buddhism into China and 
Japan is not ignored, and that the author includes 
these parts of Buddhist history not merely because 
they happen to present archeological problems but 
because they are necessary to an understanding of 
Buddhism. In other cases, too, the author has al- 
lowed his sympathies for the religious art of all 
peoples to carry him far beyond the realms of 
strict archeology. Hence the scope of the work, 
and even more its abundant illustrations, make this 
volume a more satisfactory introduction to the de- 
velopment and spirit of the world’s religions than 
most histories of religion provide. 

One fact is amply demonstrated, despite 
the volume’s title, namely, that few of the world’s 
religions are “world religions.” The folk arts are 
here more eloquent than world faith. It is impos- 
sible to divorce the history of religion from the 
histories of cultures, and Mr. Finegan makes no 
attempt to do so. He is one of the few theologians 
who can present a religion as a part of the life and 
art of a people, and who can make even archeol- 
ogy an inquiry into human life itself rather than 
into its remains. To be sure, he follows the Malin- 
owski doctrine that there is a clear distinction in 
all cultures between common sense and magic, 
between science and religion. As a corrective of 
the doctrine that primitive mentality is wholly 


mystical, this emphasis is well enough. But it is 
not clear from the religious materials here pre- 
sented that there is any such clear distinction in 
the minds of religious people. Whatever may be 
true about the relation between science and re- 
ligion, it is certainly true that no significant line 
can be drawn between art and religion. This is the 
case not only for the interpretation of prehistoric 
art (where anthropological speculation still runs 
riot), but also for the classical and medieval peri- 
ods which Mr. Finegan has fortunately included 
in his “archeology.” 

In his previous treatise, Light from the 
Ancient Past, the author gave us a truly luminous 
account of the exciting developments in the recent 
archeology of the Near East. No one is more 
aware than he that when we turn from this in- 
tensely cultivated and rich field of archeology to 
India, China and Japan, to say nothing of the 
pre-literate cultures, archeology is still in its in- 
fancy, and we lack the genuinely historical facts 
that would throw light on the amazing monuments 
of art and faith to which this volume introduces 
us. Lacking a scientific history, we are compelled 
in these fields to let our artistic imaginations and 
human sympathies guide us in our attempts to 
understand alien religions, or even our own. 

In short, by combining the fruits of Mr. 
Finegan’s travels in the Orient with Princeton's 
great collection of materials in the fine arts, this 
volume will certainly prove itself to be informa- 
tive and fascinating to almost any reader, whether 
he is a student of the history of religions or not. 
It adds to an encyclopedic scope, covering great 
monuments of the living cultures, a sober but en- 
lightening narrative of what we now know of the 
origins of our heritage. | say “our” heritage, be- 
cause an acquaintance with primitives, with Zoro- 
astrians, Hindus, Jains, Buddhists, Sikhs and the 
rest, is no longer a specialty for historians and 
missionaries but an important aspect of under- 
standing our own arts and faith in the contem- 
porary world perspective. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
Columbia University 
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Adéle Coulin Weibel, Two Thousand Years of 
Textiles; The Figured Textiles of Europe and 
the Near East, New York, Pantheon (published 
for the Detroit Institute of Arts), 1952. xii 
169 pp., 256 plates, 8 in color. $20. 


Forty years ago Otto von Falke published 
his Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, a book 
which has remained without a rival in this field. 
Not one of the over six hundred pieces that he 
illustrated came from an American museum. Now 
Adéle Coulin Weibel, for more than twenty years 
curator of textiles at the Detroit Institute of Ar 
(“my own beloved museum,” as she calls it) has 
put the whole art world in her debt by writing 
another great, scholarly survey of works of art in 
woven threads, from the wool tapestries of third 
century Syria and Egypt to the velours Grégoire 
of early nineteenth-century France. And only one 
of her three hundred thirty-one pieces is not in 
one of twenty-two American museums. It is indeed 
gratifying that this most fascinating of the deco 
rative arts should be so well represented in the 
United States. 

Mrs. Weibel’s succinct but very readable 
introduction deals with materials, techniques and 
the weavers themselves; her “History” relates the 
fabrics to the social and political events of over 
two thousand years. She rightly stresses the im- 
portance of the drawloom and gives a clear de- 
scription, both of its working and of the changes 
it brought about in textile designs and production 
as she says, only the invention of the printing 
press a thousand years later equaled it in revolu 
tionary economic importance. But it is in the “Cat- 
alogue” (which comprises more than half the text) 
that Mrs. Weibel shows most brilliantly her learn 
ing, and—what is more important—the intense 


happiness that these works of art give her. She 


can communicate both. She christens one eigh 
teenth-century Venetian brocade, of which there 
are specimens in Detroit and in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, “The Drummer Boy,” and says, 
“It is one of the rare, utterly fantastic, exquisitely 
frivolous designs with. figures of that last great 
period of textile art. . . . In his three-cornered hat 
and blue uniform, golden sticks in raised hands, 
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By THEODORE MEYER GREENE 


“A considered attempt by a scrupulous phil 
osopher, steeped in the arts and patently 
i lover of them, to give a rational account 
at once of the basic categories of art and 
the fundamental principles of criticism.” 

from the review by Mr. Edman in the 
Journal of Philosophy 


720 pages, 300 illustrations, $10.00 
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he [the Drummer Boy] stands firmly behind his 
glitte ring kettledrums, absolute master of his uni- 
A Portuguese or Andalusian designer of 
about 1700, whose works can be found in Detroit, 
Boston, Cleveland and the Metropolitan Museum, 
is identified and enchantingly named the “Master 
of the Pagan Paradise.” f 

The plates, both the black-and-white and 
are excellent; it was a good idea to 
use color reproductions only for small pieces or 
for details (a black-and-white of the complete pat- 
always also shown), so that the texture 
and the effect of light on the threads can be ap- 
preciated. The with which the book can be 
handled, read and studied (almost as if it were 
not a scholarly tome at all), and its handsome 
appearance are greatly to the credit of its designer, 
Andor Braun. 


verse, 


those in color, 


tern is 


ease 


Specialists in one corner or another of this 
vast field may find minor points to criticize. Thus, 
it is hard to believe that Nos. 93 and 243, linked 
as they are by the griffin heads on the fountains 
and by borrowings from Italian sixteenth-ce ntury 
pattern books, can be quite as remote in space 
and time as Mrs. Weibel has made them, and, in 
her discussion of Philippe de Lassalle, she still 
credits him with the wall hangings of Marie An 
toinette’s bedroom at Fontainebleau, which Pierre 
Verlet has recently shown to have been designed 
by Gaudin. It would have been he ‘Ipful, too, had 
the size of the pieces actually reproduced been 
stated on the plates, as well as having the dimen- 
sions of the entire fabric given in the catalogue; 
Nos. 240 and 241, which face each other, are 
respectively three and nine feet long. 

But all petty 
carping when one considers the wealth of infor- 
mation and beauty that is to be found here. The 
Kresge congratulated for the 
fact that its funds have made possible such 
permanent contribution to scholarship, and the 
museums of America for having accumulated such 


such criticisms seem and 


Foundation is to be 


materials, 
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Thomas T. Waterman, 
Colonial America, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, 1950. $9. 


This is a handsomely illustrated and popu- 
lar account of American colonial homes, dating 
from Jamestown to the end of the Revolution, in 
the area occupied in 1783 by the United States. 
Russian, Spanish and French styles are not in- 
cluded, although they cover the greater area of 
the United States today. Almost half the text is 
devoted to the Southern colonies; Georgia is 
omitted, notwithstanding the fact that colonial 
architecture there has not been “practically 
obliterated,” as claimed; and New England work 
receives the least attention. 

The volume is noteworthy for its beautiful 
photogr: iphs, some of which are by Frances 
Benjamin Johnston, as well as for its clearcut 
chief contribution is the fine 
analysis of Swedish, German and Dutch domestic 
architecture, and the thesis in regard to the 
“Quaker” plan. The chapter on the South repre- 
sents a goodly attempt to summarize “Southern 
Colonial,” but there are too many errors and 
omissions for the book to serve as a serious refer- 
ence work. For example, at least two authorities 
have correctly identified the plan on page thir- 
teen as the First State House in Virginia, and 
yet the author merely refers to it as “Jamestown, 
Virginia, houses”; and the date given for it, 
“c.1640,” is incorrect. The old, mistaken legend 
that Secretary Kemp built the first brick house 
is repeated. Although the development of the 
early Virginia house had been previously outlined 
in this reviewer's The Architecture of the Old 
South (1948), this reference work was ignored, 
so that the “hall-and-parlor” house type, for 
instance, is not mentioned. Old Bond Castle, 
Maryland’s most interesting early house, did not 
have “balustraded openings,” but openings with 
turned spindles which were in no way balusters. 
Some of the text is not clear, such as the state- 
ment about Holly Hill: “the wing is a seventeenth- 
century joined to an early eighteenth- 
century addition.” 
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FINE BOOKS FOR EVERY ART LIBRARY 


LOREN MAC IVER AND I. RICE PEREIRA 
by John |. H. Baur 


Here, for the first time, is a full and perceptive account of the lives, work and very different per- 





sonalities of two of America’s leading women painters. It is a study in contrasts: on one hand, 
the enigmatic visual poetry of Maclver, on the other, the passionate mysticism underlying the 
geometrical abstractions of Pereira. Thirty-eight illustrations show the range and versatility of their 
lasting achievements. 

This book is the latest in the series of monographs on contemporary painters by the Whitney 


Museum, of which Mr. Baur is Curator. $3.00 


CEZANNE a study of his development 
Zsrqnne. Dy Roger Fry 


One of the most thorough and illuminating studies ever done of 
this modern master, this volume is now available again after being 
out of print for several years. Roger Fry follows Cezanne from his 


youth through his entire artistic development, brilliantly analyzing 





the paintings from bare canvas to finished work, A masterpiece of 
biography as well as criticism, it was listed by Art Digest among the 
25 best art books of this century, Over 50 half-tone illustrations sup- 


plement this profound study. $3.00 


CHINESE ART 


by R. L. Hobson 


This classic, first published 
in 1927, has been brought up 
to date and carefully edited in 
line with modern research. 
One hundred magnificent color 
plates represent the finest ex- 
amples of Chinese art from 
legendary times to the Ch’ing 
Dynasty. $16.50 


MODERN ENGLISH PAINTERS 
Sickert to Smith 
by Sir John Rothenstein 
Seventeen modern English 
painters are critically exam- 
ined in this study which not 
only reveals the significant fac- 
tors in their lives and works. 


but also gives a clear account of 


the stages of painting from 
Impressionism to the present. 
Thirty-two illustrations. $5.00 


{t your bookstore 


DESIGN FROM PEASANT ART 
by Kathleen Mann 


This study of the inspiration 
of peasant art in contemporary 
work is an exceptionally at- 
tractive and useful contribu- 
tion to the art of design. 72 
pages of fine drawings and 8 
magnificent color plates repro- 
duce interesting and colorful 
motifs from countries through- 
out Europe. $4.00 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York II, N. Y. 
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The reader may differ over several extrava- 
gant statements, such as the opinion on the 
frontispiece that Drayton Hall is “the finest of 
American country houses”; that Abington Glebe 
House has the oldest known hipped roof (there 
were at least three earlier hipped roofs in Mary- 
land); that Readbourne of 1731 is “the earliest 
of the fine Maryland mansions”; that the Brewton 
House in Charleston is “the finest town house of 
the colonial period.” The author does incorporate 
some of the latest research discovered on mid- 
eighteenth-century White Hall by his reconstruc- 
tion drawing; and when all American architecture 
has been recorded and classified, his hypothesis 
that White Hall initiated the neo-classic dwelling 
in this country may prove to be the truth, 

This book was intended to be a “family 
tree,” and the author, who unfortunately did not 
live to see it appear, made a worthy attempt to 
show how the diverse and vigorous building 
traditions of England, Holland, Germany and 
Sweden adapted themselves to the New World 
and created the American colonial home. 

Henry CHANDLEE FORMAN 
Riderwood, Maryland 


Gino Severini, The Artist and Society (trans- 
lated by Bernard Wall), New York, Grove, 
1952. viii + 94 pp. $1.25. 


The choice of an art form is a matter of 
personality. It may be that the inarticulateness of 
the visual artist is inevitable, but to the literary 
artist it remains surprising. The characteristics of 
visual artists expounding theory, especially social 
theory, are very constant. They think perceptu- 
ally rather than conceptually, they are satisfied 
with “envelopes” rather than precise ideas, and 
their approach always appears mystical compared 
with that of even the most mystical literary artist. 

Severini, in his discussion of the position 
of the artist in society, shows some at least of 
these qualities, but he is far more articulate than 
most of his colleagues—in the field of social ideas, 
indeed, he is more concrete on paper than on 
canvas. He has also the advantages of fairmind- 


edness, humanity, lack of spite against, or attach- 
ment to, any political school, and a long experi- 
ence of “movements” in art. If the result is incon- 
clusive, it is at least intelligent and humane. The 
problem of patronage in visual arts is so radically 
different from that in literature that no writer can 
really discuss it; Severini, in a chapter on “Art and 
Money,” limits himself to saying, with truth, that 
political and economic dictation play too large a 
part in the Marxist and non-Marxist world respec- 
tively. But asked “What then?” he does not, to my 
mind, offer anything resembling an answer to the 
questions “How do I live?” and “What should be 
the economics of my work?” Instead he produces 
one of those mystical, balloon-shaped visual en- 
velopes—“all is to be re-done,” poets “singing like 
nightingales,” artists “having a duty to uncover 
springs of living water,” and so on. This sounds 
inspiring, but is divested of intelligible content. 
Compared with this, both the Marxist and the 
capitalist have precise and tangible ideas of how 
art should be financed. Their idea of its place in 
society is equally clearcut, and Severini’s equally 
intangible. There is a sharp formulation of the 
humanist conception of the function of art, and 
we have had it well stated by Camus. There are 
equally sharp and equally intelligible formulations 
derived from social anthropology (art as a part 
of a culture-pattern) and from the various ideolo- 
gies. Severini is aware of these: his answer is 
probably close to that of the humanist—that art 
is the counterpart of science in that it communi- 
cates subjective experience, while science com- 
municates objective fact; and that the responsibil- 
ity of the artist to mankind, and to his own 
culture, is based on the recognition of human 
solidarity and oneness. Probably this is his answer 
—because the visual character of the author’s 
thinking blurs all such concepts, and they have 
to be ferreted out from the text. 

This is a general criticism of Severini’s 
approach to the social philosophy of art. It is, in 
fact, “artistic” in the emotionalist sense, and shows 
far too little awareness of the actual knowledge 
that we have of the dynamics of human societies. 
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But it remains an eminently intelligent piece of 
conversation. Its discussion of Soviet art is fair, 
though it is not, I think, based on the most recent 
material. The state of art in the U.S.S.R. is far 
more complex than its proponents or opponents 
like to suggest, and it cannot be discussed apart 
from the culture-pattern in which it exists. The 
discussion of bourgeois art—easier, for a Westerner 

is equally sensible. Existentialism has somehow 
earned an entire chapter (the book dates a little). 
Severini makes no direct attempt to examine the 
inherent badnesses of the art produced by the cul- 
tures he compares, The more pedestrian “socialist 
realism” we all recognize as poor, but we are not, 
I think, equally sensitive to the inherent badness 
of most of the highly praised art of our own cul- 
ture. Whatever the art critic may say, the sociolo- 
gist would not hold out much hope that the self 
conscious and eccentric, represented by the Puni 
and the Picasso which Severini quotes, will prove 
any more durable, Or any less a product of cultural 


forces out of control, than the state portraits of 
dictators. The distinction is that bad Western art 
has in general more intellectual, and bad Marxist 
more social, content: “good” art in these conflict- 
ing cultures (and it exists in both, though rarely) 
has varying intellectual and social content, but it 
has also a quality of basic humanity; of being the 
art ot people, not patients, boasters, orators or 
dummies—and it is this quality to which I think 
Severini wants us to devote ourselves. But on the 
issue of rival cultural systems, both having their 
constructive features, but both inimical in certain 
ways to the ideal of human expression and ex- 
pressiveness—the experience of discussing Marxist 
art with a Western, and Western art with a Rus- 
sian, critic is an educative one. It makes it per- 
fectly clear that the discussion of what is desir- 
able in art, without reference to the form of the 
culture in which it grows, is an exercise in mis- 
understanding. ALEX COMFORT 
Falcon Press, London 
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